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Life Begins at Forty! 


Will Yours Be 
Zes tful? 


There are no terrors to Middle-Age if your 
health is good; if your mind remains keen 
for business and recreation; if you still re- 
tain the physical proportions of early at- 
tractive maturity. 


Do More Executive Chairs were designed 
to Build Good Health. The correct pos- 
tural features enable you to sit properly 
with comfort. 


Further — 


They also provide positive abdominal muscle strengthening exercise. Through 
this exercise, the mid-section bulge is kept down. Organs are held in place, are 
kept active and healthy, so that digestion is easy and elimination natural and 
without strain. Many executives attest the personal benefits received from this 


correct sitting and body building exercise. 


Dr. J. R. Garner tells how this is accomplished in his pamphlet, ‘‘A Twenty-year 
Old Body at the Age of 50." Send for it—the coupon will bring it. 


The Masterpiece on the 
left—the Woodfield on the 
right—both designed for 
executives’ comfort and 
abdominal muscle build- 
ing exercise. 





Attach to Your Letterhead and mail, and we will 
send you this treatise, ‘A Twenty- year Old 
Body at the Age of Fifty.” 








To the right is the 
Woodfield, Jr., some- 
what smaller than the 
others shown, but hav- 
ing the same body 
building features. 





DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 
Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 
603 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Affiliated With 
DoMore Chair Company of Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 


©1935—DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS - A Dartnell Sales Publication 


VOLUME V NUMBER 6 TUNE, 1955 


Pass This 


Madgazine Along! 


HE president of a large food manufacturing 
company writes: “AMERICAN BusInEss is a 
swell magazine, but you ought to furnish 
subscribers with time-stretchers so that we 
can find time to give it the careful reading it deserves.” 
We can sympathize with this subscriber, because we 
too have the problem of making time to read some two 
hundred-odd publications that come across our desk 
every month, and still find time to run this business. 

But I would like to suggest to this, and other sub- 
scribers who are time conscious, that they do not 
have to read a magazine from cover to cover to get 
their money’s worth. George Horace Lorimer of the 
Saturday Evening Post once said that he planned 
each issue to have one article that would appeal to 
each group of his readers. He figured that if each 
reader found one article in every issue that was inter- 
esting and helpful he got his nickel’s worth. 

We follow the same plan in editing American Bust- 
nEss. We realize that business men only have about 
half the time they need to do all the things they would 
like to do. So we have broken down our readers into 
groups, and endeavor to arrange each issue so that 
it contains at least one article for the head of the 
business; one for the vice president or whoever has 
charge of sales; one for the treasurer or person most 
concerned with keeping down expenses; another for 
those primarily interested in sales promotion and 
advertising, and one for the general manager whose 
interests range all the way from office modernization 
to finding new markets, etc. 

That is why we called this magazine AMERICAN 
Business instead of “American Marketing,” “Modern 
Offices” or any name that limits its interest to an 
individual reader. That is why you will find on the 
cover of each issue a route list, suggesting others in 
your office who will find in that issue articles of inter- 
est. That is also the reason why investigation shows 
that American Business is passed around more than 
any other business magazine, excepting one which 
costs $10 a year. It is a magazine for the whole 
business family; but it approaches all the problems 
of business from the sales angle. The biggest problem 








in business today is the problem of getting business. 
Those concerns which successfully encourage every 
executive, whether he is the office manager or the 
chairman of the board, to consider his job as a selling 
job, are bound to make the most progress. 

So if you are the head of a business, like the sub- 
scriber whose letter we have printed above, and feel 
badly because you lack the time to read each issue 
of AMERICAN Bustness from cover to cover, remember 
that the greatest value of this magazine to your busi- 
ness organization is its wide appeal. If all that it does 
is to make your whole official family sales-minded, it 
will repay handsome returns on the investment. 

But in order to get that benefit it is necessary, after 
you have read those articles which particularly ap- 
peal to you (and as a publisher, may I include the 
advertisements? ), to pass it along. The sales manager 
will want to read George Willman’s page, “The 
Right and Wrong Way to Sell It”; the advertising 
manager will find an idea in Frailey’s “Better Letters 
Clinic” ; the treasurer might get some money-saving 
thought from the article on “Office Modernization.” 
That is why I hope you will issue the necessary in- 
structions now and make sure that each issue of 
AmeERIcAN Business will go to every man in your 
organization so that he may become more and more 
sales-minded and, therefore, more and more effective 
in contributing to building up-your business. J.C. A. 
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MIDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


— is the only publication devoted exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of manufacturers of industrial 
machinery, equipment, materials and supplies. It discusses 
all phases of industrial distribution, sales promotion and 
advertising, with emphasis upon both correct principles 
and successful practice. It is the national forum for the 
exchange of ideas among sales, advertising and research 
executives in the industrial field. Published monthly. 
Single copy, 10c. Annual subscription, $1. In Canada 


and foreign countries, $1.50. Send coupon today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

















537 S. Dearborn Street 
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Business at the Crossroads 


Trade Practices That Made Dr.West’s a Leader . 
New Products to Insure Future Markets 
Dawn-to-Midnight Sales Drives . 


The Market Research Craze . 
Telephone Selling . 


The Best of All Inflation Hedges 


Catalog Inquiries 

Nothing But a Salesman! . 
War Debts and Foreign Trade 
Horse Prices Run Away . 
Contented Minds 

Cutting Correspondence Costs 
Customer Relations 

Why Advertise Anyway? 
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Next Month 


THESE STATE FAIR TRADE LAws—Roy 
Johnson “plants the plot” for the im- 
pending battle in New York state over 
its new “Fair Trade” law. Macy leads 
off with a newspaper barrage: “You 
pay more for nationally advertised, 
price-fixed brands.” It is a situation 
which no owner of a nationally ad- 
vertised trade-mark can ignore. 


* 

Four o’cLock raticue—Why does the 
efficiency of most office workers drop 
ten points toward the end of the day? 
This article—the eighth in a series now 
running in AmericaAN Business on 
office modernization—gives some of the 
answers. It tells the head of a busi- 
ness how to plug this leak. 


THE PIANO comeBACK—Hard hit, even 
before the depression began, the piano 
industry suffered from a loss of the 
player piano business; then radio 
hit it—but the greatest difficulty was 
something else; perhaps a problem 
that may be yours. The sales policies 
behind the recovery will be told in the 
July issue. 
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Up-to-date 
Sales Control 





4 SIDES TO WRITE OM 


@ Sales managers using Postindex visible 
records are “up-to-date” because the pat- 
ented features of the system are so alertly 
modern. And because posting to Postindex 
records is so fast that the record data can 
conveniently be kept up to the minute. 


In the case of the Rapid Stack mode! 
shown above, the panels can be removed sc 
that several persons can work on them at 
one time. A person can post without ever 
letting go of the n, as the right hand needs 
only to write, the left doing the handling 
both of panels and cards. Speed tests show 
remarkable results. ’ 


The “‘4-sides-to-write-on” feature of Post- 
index permit unequalled completeness of 
records in compact space. Ask us to send you 
a set of different Sales Control forms. Or th 
other forms listed below. 

Available in 5, 10, or 15 panel units 
— 250 to 750 forms. 


POSTINDEX FOR FAST REFERENCE 





Sostindex 
Visthle Files 


Postindex, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., Dept. A-6 


You may send me a set of Postindex Sales 
Control Forms ..... 





Inventory Control ....; Credit Cards ..... | 
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Letters from Readers 


OTHING we have pub- 

lished in AMERiIcAN Bust- 

NEss has aroused a more 

spirited argument, pro 
and con, than the editorial in the 
April issue entitled, “Stand Up and 
Be Counted.” Maybe you remember 
the remarks of the Philadelphia 
subscriber, printed here last month, 
taking us to task for publishing 
the editorial. Well, his attack was 
mild compared to the one from the 
Pittsburgh publisher whose letter 
is quoted on page thirty-seven of 
this month’s issue. On the other 
hand, there were just as many 
“fer” us as “agin” us. J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, president of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 
for example, wrote us— 


To the Editor: 


One of my good friends sent me 
a tear sheet from your AMERICAN 
Busrygss, in which you have writ- 
ten an editorial entitled, “Stand 
Up and Be Counted!” I am just 
taking enough of my time and yours 
to say that you have produced a 
timely and most significant writing 
and, for one, I extend to you my 
thanks for having done so. 


ONTINUING the discussion 

begun in April, last month’s 
editorial—“‘Silence Ceases to Be a 
Virtue !”’—reiterated the admoni- 
tion about standing up and being 
counted, and mentioned, among 
other matters, the Arkansas sub- 
scriber who accused us of calamity- 
howling. Well, here’s word from 
Arkansas by way of Wisconsin, 
that seems to take our side. It’s 
from R. A. Stough of the Wiscon- 
sin Tissue Mills in Menasha— 


| To the Editor: 


I was raised in Arkansas and 
both my wife’s and my own people 
still live there. 

Mostly, the business men of 
Arkansas are as intelligent as else- 


where, able to examine a situation 
objectively and come to logical 
conclusions. 

During my annual Christmas 
vacation in Arkansas, I see many 
of my business friends and talk to 
them. In 1933, being an Anti-New 
Dealer, I was almost thrown out of 
their offices for suggesting that 
they were sheep being sheared. 

But by Christmas, 1934, these 
same men were already feeling the 
loss of their protective wool. The 
statements were, “For heaven’s 


sake, don’t quote me. I'll deny it. 


My frank opinion is Southern 
Democrats have been betrayed.” 

I venture that a copy of your 
editorial, “Silence Ceases to Be a 
Virtue,” in the Little Rock Arkan- 
sas Gazette would bring you ten 
subscriptions for every one lost 
from Arkansawyers, unless all of 
them are cutting Roosevelt’s “Bil- 
lion Pie” now. 


LSO coming to bat for us, ih 
the role of clean-up hitter this 
inning, is A. T. Rowe, general man- 
ager of the Gospel Trumpet Com- 
pany, of Anderson, Indiana, who 
had this observation to make— 


To the Editor: 


I want to say, “Amen, brother” 
to your editorial in your May num- 
ber, entitled “Silence Ceases to Be 
a Virtue!” I am certainly glad that 
some of our publishers are not 
afraid to speak out. 

It has looked to us at times as 
though the authorities in Washing- 
ton had completely forgotten that 
industry is at the heart of all pros- 
perity, if there be any prosperity. 
It looks like business has been 
damned up and down and charged 
with everything that is evil just as 
though it were a criminal and 
should be placed behind the bars. 

More power to you in speaking 
out and I want to say that so far 
as we are concerned we are willing 
to stand up and be counted. 
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Wh i] Like spokes from a wheel, air, train, and bus 

] e ‘routes radiate from the heart of the nation— 

Cincinnati. Electrotypes leaving the Rapid 

th N t > plant at 3:56 p. m. arrive in Los Angeles at 6:45 

e a 10f1 the following morning . . . in less than eighteen 

hours. No point of the U.S. map is more than 

Sleep = 24 hours from Rapid. Give Rapid a pattern, 

a list of newspapers—and 48 hours. Then rest 

easy knowing that high-quality plates will be 

where they are needed on time! A national 

recognition of Rapid’s quality and promptness 

explains Rapid’s enormous production facili- 

ties—more than a million square inches of 

electrotypes daily. Whether the order is small 
or large—next time try Rapid. 







LARGEST PLATE MAKERS 
IN THE WORLD 







Glue 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE CO. . 226 East 45th St., New York 
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Carew 
Craftsmanship 


A mystical, entrancing atmosphere pervades the work of 
the enthusiastic craftsman. His is a creative passion for 
the beauty that envelopes his innermost self. He does 
not rest on his laurels. The perfection of his past work 
serves only as a comparison with the perfection he is 
always striving for. His work is almost his very life. 


The making of a sheet of fine paper is, to Carew Crafts- 
men, the outlet for their artistic sense. Their craft is not 
ruled by the machine. It is a craft of the heart and hand 
and instinct. “Modern” methods of paper making which 
cut quality have no place in the Carew mill. These 
master craftsmen still use the methods they have been 
using for years and years—sizing with animal hide glue, 
pole drying, sheet calendering or plating, hand sorting 
and counting—methods that have made the name Carew 
synonymous with really fine paper. The matchless mas- 
tery with which they blend the elements of fine paper; 
the hairsplitting accuracy with which the various opera- 
tions are performed ; and the beautiful appearance of the 
finished sheet, sturdy, crisp, and crackly, give evidence of 
their inimitable handicraft in the art of fine papermaking. 


Your Paper Merchant will 
be glad to supply you with 
beautiful, illustrated Port- 
folios of any of the Carew 
Bonds or Ledgers in which 
you are interested... The 
Lift of the complete line of 
Carew Papers appears in 
the imprint. 
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For 85 years—since 1848—Carew has been making “the 
finest rag papers in the land.” 85 years of experience goes 
into every sheet of paper bearing the Carew watermark. 
85 years of developing to its present high standard, the 
artistic workmanship and fine paper ideals that make 
Carew Craftsmen Master Craftsmen. 


As the Craftsmen of old were admired, respected and 
honored, so do we honor the Carew Craftsman, whose 
capable, proficient cleverness, and devotion to the ideals 
of nearly a century, have made Carew Papers outstanding 
in the art of fine papermaking. 


"Your Great Grandfather used Carew Quality Papers in the days of the Quill” 








F MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


\. SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS Z 
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"Since 1848 
Makers of the 
Finest Rag ‘Papers 
in the land” 
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Business atthe Grossroads 
An Editorial 


® American business is on trial before the bar of public opinion. 


@ It has been charged that the “sick chicken” decision will be the signal for a resumption of 


ruthless price competition at the expense of labor. 


@ It has been charged that 90 per cent of American business men are helpless to protect them- 


selves from the chiseling minority. 


@ It has been charged that all the “gains” which labor has “won” through NRA will now be 
snatched away by greedy industrialists. And labor is being incited by men high in the confidence 
of the President to fight to hold those “gains.” 


@ That is the charge, and that is the belief of millions of people in the United States who are 
willing and eager to believe all they are told about the cupidity and the stupidity of business men. 
It is a charge which the rabble rousers may be depended upon to keep polished and bright. 


@ If the events of the next three weeks prove these charges true, American democracy, as we 
now know it, is doomed. Representative government cannot endure if government is to be made a 
theater for class wars and class hatreds. It cannot endure if Congress is to be made a battle 
ground for the “haves” and the “have nots.” It can only endure if every American, whether 
employer or employee, puts the welfare of his country before his personal gain or personal glory. 


@ Speaking for the American business man we deny these charges. The price cutting of 1932 
was the inevitable result of world monetary deflation. It was forced upon business by the com- 
petition of depreciated currencies, particularly countries which were members of the “sterling 
bloc.” The dollar is now tied to the pound with the stabilization fund. 


@ We deny the assumption that the NRA has greatly benefited labor. It did cause some imme- 
diate employment, but by legalizing price-fixing it increased prices to both producers and con- 
sumers. The resulting increase in prices produced an equal and opposite decrease in consumption. 
The “loaded” prices not only checked the natural forces of recovery, but reduced the buying power 
of labor’s pay check. To give NRA full credit for the recovery in America is to suspend in effect the 
laws of depreciation and replacement. 

[7] 
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@ We deny that American business has any desire to “sweat” labor. There are, of course, some 
shortsighted employers. There are the foolish few who think all there is to business is under-sell- 
ing a competitor. But the great majority of business men know that a business built on price is 
a business built on quicksand. They know that for the long pull, only the business founded on 
character and service can endure. 


@ Since the demise of the NRA several large employers, including Standard Oil, Ford and 
Tidewater Oil, have raised wages. They did not have to do so! Why did they do it? Because a 
high-wage policy is a good business policy. It is not only good for the individual business, but 
it is good for general business. 


@ The high-wage theory cannot function if the gold value of the dollar is allowed to get out of 
line with other currencies. No American manufacturer can afford to sit still while his home mar- 
ket is taken over by his foreign competitors. Stabilizing the dollar is one very definite thing that 
Washington can do to protect labor. That requires a balanced budget. 


@ Recovery is on the march, not only here in America but all over the world. The Supreme Court 
decision will, if the American business man acts wisely, give recovery a decided forward push. It 
is no time to cut wages. It is no time to cut prices below production costs. Rather, as we see it, it 
is a time to raise wages and salaries, if that can possibly be done. It is a time to improve quality. 
It is a time to increase demand. It is time to take the brakes off your sales department. 


® So forget the NRA. The Supreme Court didn’t kill it. It merely gave it a legal funeral. It has 
been dead for six months. What is good in the codes can be saved by passing legislation to per- 
_ mit a modernized administration of the anti-trust laws. Let the price-fixing provisions die. 


@ The road to recovery lies straight ahead. It is increased employment through increased sales. 
The other road, the road of wage cutting and price slashing, leads nowhere. It is squarely up to 
American business during these critical weeks to put the common interest before self-interest. 
Every policy and every activity should be aimed at the re-employment of labor. 


The Issue in the Wake of the Decision 


HE regulation of business 
by the federal government 
is the nub of the issue 
which the administration 
will present to the voters for ap- 
proval or rejection next year. It is 
probably the most significant and 
far-reaching political issue in a de- 
cade. And it is an issue which can 
hardly be reassuring to business 
confidence. Indeed, the reactions of 
the administration, official and un- 


official, have already unsettled busi- 
ness. The President’s address to the 
newspaper correspondents on May 
31, for example, can hardly be 
construed except as an ill-disguised 
attempt to stir up popular resent- 
ment against the court, and make 
political capital out of the defeat 
of the New Deal theories. The 
President’s friends should be the 
first to regret this exhibition. One 
might go so far as to say that it 


comes with particular ill grace 
from a responsible official, who is 
definitely under oath to “preserve, 
protect and defend” the constitu- 
tion of the United States. It may 
seem politically advantageous to 
fish in the troubled waters of popu- 
lar excitement, but it is hard to see 
how such a policy can contribute 
to that restoration of confidence 
which alone can insure the “re- 
covery,” which (Continued on page 64) 











Trade 
Practices 


That Made 
Dr. West's 
a Leader 


How Dr. West's tooth paste, in six 
short years, rose to second place 
in a highly competitive industry 


& 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


HIS story will be more 

interesting and helpful to 

you if you will make a test 

among your friends. Ask 
five or ten of them the question, 
“What tooth paste is best known 
and the biggest seller?” 

Put down the answers, with the 
names of the people opposite the 
brands of tooth paste they name. If 
your test comes out like mine did, 
this story will show, more emphati- 
cally, the importance of a strong 
dealer sales plan. I asked ten men 
and women, all engaged in some 
form of sales, sales promotion or 
advertising work. Not one of the 
ten guessed the right answer. The 
following brands were named— 
none of them correct. 


Pepsodent 5 times 
Colgates 2 times 
Todent 1 time 
Pebeco 1 time 
Listerine 1 time 


The facts, according to a drug 





(Nov. 1, 1955, 


Per Cent of Tooth Paste Units Sold 


to Oct. 51, 1954) 











Sales Rank No. of Units Sold* | Tooth Paste Business 


Per Cent of the 


| (Advertised Brands) 








1. Squibbs 40 | 3,297,104 | 13.22 

2. Dr. West’s 25 3,282,225 13.17 

3. Colgates 20 3,021,366 12.12 

4. Ipana 50 2,983,793 11.97 

5. Listerine 25 2,636,298 10.57 

6. Pepsodent 50 2,558,276 10.26 

7. Lyon’s Powder 35 1,690,455 6.78 

8. Colgates 35 1,056,519 4.24 

9. Squibbs 25 1,022,238 4.10 

10. Forhans 50 965,967 | 3.87 
11. Iodent 50 (1 & 2) 768,439 3.09 
12. Pebeco 50 689,305 | o. 77 
13. Kolynos 25 621,757 2.50 
14. Listerine 40 301,240 | 1.21 
15. Pebeco 25 31,037 | 13 
Total 24,926,019 100.00 








*Nielgen Drug Index figures accurately reflect sales volume through drug stores in 60 per cent of the U. S. 








store survey completed in October, 
1934, are: 


Squibbs 17.32% of total 
Colgates 16.36% of total 
Dr. West’s 13.17% of total 
Ipana 11.97% of total 


Were it not for the fact that 
Colgate’s comes in two sizes, the 
20-cent and the 35-cent size, Dr. 
West’s could be second best seller 
because Dr. West’s obtains 13.17 
per cent of the business on a 25- 
cent seller, whereas Colgate’s ob- 
tains 12.12 per cent on its 20-cent 
seller, and 4.24 per cent on its 35- 
cent seller. 

The fact that Dr. West’s tooth 
paste is second or third best seller, 
whichever way you look at it, isn’t a 
sensation, except for the fact that 
it is the youngest of the advertised 
tooth pastes. Introduced as re- 
cently as February, 1929, the 
product might almost be called a 
depression baby. Yet some of its 
competitors, as ages go in the tooth 

[9] 


paste business, are grey-bearded 
veterans, known, widely advertised 
and widely distributed years before 
Dr. West’s tooth paste was born. 

The organization making and 
marketing Dr. West’s, the Western 
Company, is somewhat older than 
the tooth paste it sells, yet even 
the company itself is a comparative 
newcomer in the field. It sells, in 
addition to Dr. West’s tooth paste, 
Dr. West’s tooth brush and Gains- 
borough hair nets and powder 
puffs. These products were intro- 
duced to the drug trade and to the 
consumer long before the tooth 
paste was first put on the market 
in 1929. 

Highly competitive, the tooth 
paste industry has long been a big 
investor in advertising. Some of 
the best known trade-marks and 
brand names in advertising’s roster 
of famous names are tooth paste 
names. Tooth paste purveyors have 
been rather widely criticized at 
times for their reliance on adver- 
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Sucu window displays as this are an indication of the support given Dr. West’s tooth paste by retailers. 


Even when special offers are made, the Western Company protects dealers with prices which yield them a fair profit 


tising as a means of forcing sale, 
and for forgetting that the dealer 
is a big factor in the sale of any 
product, no matter how well adver- 
tised. 

It is apparent, from a study of 
Dr. West’s sales, that it is possible 
to bring a brand up to, or at least 
within, a stone’s throw of first 
place, before the public as a whole 
realizes that it is a leader. In other 
words, the strong support of inde- 
pendent dealers will “make” a 
brand, before the cumulative effect 
of advertising has time to impress 
the public with the full truth of 
the brand’s real selling quality. In 
the past, many manufacturers have 
relied on advertising to popularize 
a brand in the minds of the public, 
while actually waiting for the trade 
to catch up. The Western Com- 
pany, in bringing Dr. West’s tooth 
paste to a neck and neck position 
with other leaders, has reversed the 
usual sales strategy by - winning 
the trade first, and using the trade 
as well as advertising to win the 
public. 

With huge advertising appro- 
priations behind several leading 





brands of tooth pastes, the field 
held out few attractions to a new 
brand when Dr. West’s was first 
announced. Goodness knows, the 
druggists thought they had plenty 
of brands ; the public was decidedly 
uninterested, and so far as there 
is any record the wholesalers never 
went on their knees to anyone beg- 
ging for another brand of tooth 
paste to handle. But Dr. West’s 
was introduced nevertheless. 

How the brand became in the 
short space of six years second or 
third best seller, and in the Middle 
West the unquestioned leader, 
shows the value of a carefully plan- 
ned sales technique that neglects 
no cog in ‘the distribution ma- 
chinery. 

Starting with the wholesaler, 
the company is determined that no 
distributor or dealer who handles 
its products shall fail to make a 
fair profit. Even when introductory 
and combination offers are made, 
both the wholesaler and the retailer 
are protected by prices which offer 
them a fair profit. 

Almost every year since the com- 
pany’s start, a definite sales plan 





has been devised, both for the whole- 
saler and the retailer. Never has 
the company ceased for a moment 
to apply specialty selling meth- 
ods which offer both wholesalers 
and retailers a strong incentive to 
push its brands. It has never been 
content to rely on the power of 
its advertising to force sales. The 
whole sales promotion effort on 
Western brands has been concen- 
trated on the idea of making the 
wholesaler and retailer enjoy push- 
ing its brands. 

Typical of their sales promotion 
methods is the big contest just an- 
nounced which will be conducted by 
the company between June 15, 
1935, and September 15, 1935. At 
the end of this contest dealers and 
wholesale salesmen will be awarded 
these prizes: 

18 Chevrolet coaches 
500 Crosley radios or Elgin 
watches 

1,200 junior size vacuum clean- 

ers or zipper sport bags 

3,000 bathroom scales or cock- 

tail sets 

5,000 casserole sets or boudoir 
lamps 
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The total retail value of these 
awards is $60,850. The awards will 
be distributed on the basis of points 
for each tube sold. Only independ- 
ent dealers may compete. Stores 
are divided into three classes, “A,” 
“B” and “C.” Class “A” stores are 
those with a volume of more than 
$100 a day; for these stores every 
tube sold earns one point. For class 
“B” stores, which are those doing 
more than $50 a day, each tube 
sold counts as two points. For “C” 
stores, which are those doing less 
than $50 a day in total volume, 
each tube sold will count as three 
points. Thus, a class “A” dealer 
will have to sell 300 tubes to earn 
300 points, whereas a class “C” 
store would earn 300 points from 
the sale of 100 tubes. The com- 
pany reserves the right to verify 
the classification of any store en- 
tered in the contest. 

The eighteen Chevrolet cars will 
be divided equally between the retail 
druggists who earn the largest 
number of points, and the whole- 
sale distributor’s salesmen who sell 
them. The distributor’s salesman 
who first sends in an order on a 
retail account for this contest will 
be credited with that account. 

The awards, other than the 
Chevrolets, are not given on a 
competitive basis. Every dealer who 
sells three gross of units (three 
tubes per unit) receives either an 
Elgin watch or a Crosley radio. 
Every druggist who sells two gross 
of units receives a junior vacuum 
cleaner or a zipper sport bag. 
Every druggist who sells one gross 
of units receives a bathroom scale 
or an aluminum cocktail set. The 
druggists who sell half a gross of 
units receive a casserole set or a 
boudoir lamp. 

Aside from the sales resulting 
from the Chevrolet awards, the 
company will insure the sale to con- 
sumers of 4,060,800 tubes of Dr. 
West’s tooth paste between June 15 
and September 15, provided all the 
awards are earned. It works out 
this way: For the 9,700 druggists 
to earn the offered awards, they 
must sell 9,400 gross of units 
(three tubes to a unit). In 9,400 














Wuicu of these two displays proved the most successful as a sales 
maker? The answer is given on the following page 
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Tue Western Company's famous “running water” display has been 
one of the most spectacular window display features ever devised 
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gross there are 1,353,600 units, 
and with three tubes to a unit there 
are, 4,060,800 tubes. At $50.40 a 
gross unit, which is the special 
price to the retailer, this is $473,- 
760 worth of business in three 
months, less whatever discount the 
company allows the wholesaler. 
But this does not include the busi- 
ness which will undoubtedly be 
done by the retailers who carn the 
Chevrolet cars. 

In the drug field several com- 
panies have always relied almost 
entirely upon the sheer weight of 
heavy advertising barrages to 
force wholesalers and retailers to 
carry their products. Some com- 
panies, in the past at least, have 
shown little interest in price cut- 
ting, in the use of their products 
for loss leaders, or in other prac- 
tices which rob the average inde- 
pendent druggist of a chance for a 
fair profit. It is telling no tales 
out of school to state that some of 
these leaders in advertising expendi- 
tures have been having a bad 
time with their most widely adver- 
tised brands during the past year 
or so. Sales have fallen off simply 
because the independent dealers 
grew tired of trading dollars in 
handling them. Feeling that the 
manufacturer was simply forcing 
their hands the dealers declined to 
be pushed. 

Officials of the Western Com- 
pany—John T. Woodside, presi- 
dent; Darrell G. Chatard, secre- 
tary and head of the sales depart- 
ment, and Kenneth Laird, vice 
president and advertising manager 
—felt that this situation was more 
or less made to order for Dr. 
West’s tooth paste because the 
company had carefully built up, 
and kept in repair, every phase of 


(Eprror’s Nore: 


its distribution machinery in mar- 
keting its other products. 

They determined to develop a 
sales and advertising plan that 
would win the enthusiastic support 
for Dr. West’s tooth paste as 
similar plans had won wholesaler 
and dealer support for other West- 
ern products. As stated earlier in 
the article, the first point was to 
insure a decent profit for both the 
wholesalers and retailers. The next 
point was to develop tested sales 
plans which would insure the sale 
of the product in large volume. 
They were not interested in the 
kind of selling which “stocks” a 
dealer with one-sixth dozen tubes 
of tooth paste. 

Every year since the brand has 
been marketed the company has 
brought out a hard-hitting sales 
plan, backed by ample advertising. 
This dovetailing of advertising 
with a strong wholesaler support, 
a strong dealer plan which reaches 
right down to the individual clerk 
in the store, has brought Dr. 
West’s tooth paste to a command- 
ing position in a competitive field. 

Typical of their methods is the 
big contest just described. 

But big contests are only part 
of the general sales strategy. A 
description of one sales idea de- 
veloped sometime back will illus- 
trate how thoroughly the selling 
plans are worked out. A Western 
company salesman suggested to a 
druggist that he buy a carload of 
Dr. West’s tooth paste. When the 
druggist shuddered at the very 
thought of such a quantity, the 
salesman offered a sales plan. Sim- 
ple though it was, it got the car- 
load order, and what is more im- 
portant, moved the paste off the 
shelves. 


The plan was to have each clerk 
blow a whistle every time he sold 
anything to a customer. The cus- 
tomer would invariably ask, 
“What’s the idea of the whistle?” 
“Oh,” the clerk would reply, “that’s 
just to remind me to show you this 
tooth paste.” Whereupon he would 
produce a tube of Dr. West’s and 
give a brief but convincing talk on 
its merits. . 

In hundreds of stores where 
druggists are accustomed to buy- 
ing well-known brands of tooth 
paste in dozen or two dozen lots, 
Dr. West’s is sold in gross, five 
gross, and even nine gross quan- 
tities, because the company’s sales- 
men and the wholesaler’s salesmen 
have been trained to show the drug- 
gists the real merchandising possi- 
bilities of the brand. 

Another policy of the company is 
to test, in actual stores, all sales 
and advertising plans before put- 
ting on a national campaign. The 
advertising effort behind the pres- 
ent sales contest was tested in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
Hagerstown, Maryland, before it 
was released to the national media. 

Approximately forty salesmen 
are employed to work with the 
wholesalers and to do detail work 
with druggists. No opportunity to 
attend meetings of wholesalers’ 
salesmen is overlooked, and at each 
meeting the Dr. West representa- 
tive has a real merchandising plan 
to explain. 

The company’s idea of what a 
druggist demands in a product is 
expressed in a page from the cur- 
rent sales portfolio furnished to 
wholesale salesmen. Four things, 
according to the manual, are 
needed by the retail druggist in a 
tooth paste: (Continued on page 55) 


The display rack shown at the left on page 11 sold 
considerably more merchandise than the one at the right. The reason, 
according to company officials, is that people hesitate to disturb the 
symmetry of a perfectly stacked display of cartons, but will help them- 


selves freely when the merchandise is piled in a more disorderly manner) 
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New Products to Insure Future 


Markets 


The wide spread between work 
horses and expensive yachts repre- 
sents one change that has had a 
marked effect on the market of the 
American Pad and Textile Company 


e 
By JOHN GARTH 


URCHASE of a small rival 
plant, a great ocean trag- 
edy, the increasing interest 
of Americans in outdoor 
life, the demand for greater safety 
in sport and work, the gradual de- 


crease in horse and mule popula- 
tion—all these widely diverse tend- 
encies in American life led the 
American Pad and Textile Com- 
pany of Greenfield, Ohio, into new 
manufacturing activities, new sales 
channels and brought a big. in- 
crease in volume, at a time when 
its original products were suffering 
from decreased sales and a gradu- 
ally disappearing market. 

Long known as the founder of 
the horse-collar pad industry the 
American Pad and Textile Com- 
pany was for many years, and still 
is today, the leading manufacturer 
of horse-collar pads. Without bene- 
fits of patents this company has 
been able for more than a gen- 
eration to dominate the industry. 

But for reasons well known to 
everyone, the horse-collar pad in- 
dustry seemed to be facing a 
gradually decreasing market. While 

[13] 


there are still approximately 17,- 
000,000 horses and mules in the 
country, it looked a few years ago 
as if the decrease in the use of 
horses and mules on the farm would 
seriously decrease the company’s 
markets. 

The depression, of course, caused 
a big drop in sales of horse-coliar 
pads. Farmer buying power was 
low, and most farmers took to re- 
pairing harness with baling wire 
or whatever they could find at hand 
without spending any money. 
Homemade devices were pressed 
into use for collar pads, and old 
pads were used long after the usual 
replacement time. 

With these conditions to face, 
the company set about finding new 
things to make. One of the first 
items was a pad or cushion to go 
into automobile seats and uphol- 
stery. While a fairly large volume 
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of business was worked up on this 
product, everyone knows the auto- 
mobile original equipment market 
is one where it is difficult to make 
a profit. Automobile manufac- 
turers are keen buyers. Where a 
part is not one that can be seen 
or be used as a sales point, prices 
must be extremely low. While this 
business utilized some of the com- 
pany’s factory equipment it was 
never looked upon as a wholly 
satisfactory departure, from a 
profit standpoint, from the original 
horse-collar pad business. 

In 1930 the company bought a 
small plant in Wisconsin where 
horse-collar pads were being made. 
In addition to horse-collar pads 
this small shop had been experi- 
menting with kapok as a stuffing 
for life belts. Study of the market 
led the American folks to begin 
developing it. From that one pur- 
chase of a small plant there has 
been developed a business, using the 
same skilled labor and the same 
machinery that has always been 
used for making horse-collar pads ; 
a business that shows possibilities 
of eventually becoming larger than 
the original horse-collar pad busi- 
ness. 
~ Kapok is a fibre gathered from 
trees in Java. It is far more buoy- 
ant than cork, the material tradi- 
tionally used in life-saving equip- 
ment. There are two varieties of 
kapok—Private Estates kapok, 
which will support thirty to thirty- 
five times its own weight in water, 
and Prime Japara kapok which will 
support twenty-five times its own 
weight. 

One of the first steps, which re- 
quired much testing, negotiation 
and demonstration, was to obtain 
the United States government ap- 
proval of kapok _life-preserving 
equipment as made by American 
Pad and Textile. The company 
calls its products Ta-pat-co—a 
name coined by following the com- 
mon practice of using the first let- 
ters of each word in the corporate 
name. 

After many delays and disap- 
pointments the government steam- 
boat inspection service approved 











Tue development of kapok quilted sleeping bags, camp mattresses, 
camp pillows and other specialties was a natural outgrowth of the com- 
pany’s research into new uses for the kapok it was importing 


Ta-pat-co life-save vests, and then 
began a sales and demonstration 
drive on the owners of steamship 
lines to sell them T'a-pat-co life- 
save vests. 

As is apparent, life-saving equip- 
ment on a steamboat is not produc- 
tive of revenue. Cork preservers, 
having always been used, seemed 
good enough and it was next to 
impossible to create any great ex- 
citement among steamship owners 
which would cause them to replace 
their old life preservers with the 
new types manufactured by Ameri- 
can Pad and Textile. However, 
some progress was made right from 
the start. 

The first steamship owner to buy 
them was the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for use in its line of coast- 
wise tankers which ply the Atlantic 
and gulf coast lines between Texas 
and Maine seaports. It agreed to 
equip all tankers with Ta-pat-co 
life-save’ vests, provided the com- 
pany would maintain stocks at all 
ports visited by the ships. 

With this business as a wedge, 
the company was able to induce 
leading ship chandlers in all gulf 
and Atlantic ports in the states 
to carry its life-save belts. With 
this as a starter, a vigorous drive 





was begun on the larger steam- 
ship lines. Already this work 
has begun to bring results. Such 
widely known boats as the Dollar 
Line ships, the Porto Rico Line and 
others have already standardized 
on Ta-pat-co life-save belts ; others 
are buying Ta-pat-co life-savers as 
fast as replacements are needed. 
An appreciable increase in life- 
save vest business came after the 
Morro Castle tragedy. This tragic 
loss of life sharpened interest in 
life-saving equipment, increased the 
rigidity of inspection and brought 
to light with blood curdling empha- 
sis that cork life belts are no longer 
suited for modern giant liners 
where a passenger or crew member 
may be forced to jump a great dis- 
tance from an upper deck into the 
water. When a person jumps into 
the water from the height of an 
upper deck there is danger of hit- 
ting the water with such an impact 
that the stiff, cork belt will press 
upward, as the body goes down, 
with such force that a broken neck 
results. Such accidents were re- 
ported in the case of passengers 
who jumped from the Morro Castle. 
Kapok belts, being soft and flexible, 
not only prevent this possibility, 
but even though a disaster victim 
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lands in the water unconscious his 
head will be kept floating above 
water. 

But the big steamship lines, im- 
portant as they are as customers, 
are not the only prospects for life- 
saving equipment. When the com- 
pany received its first carload of 
kapok, according to Charles F. 
Main, president, “We thought we 
had enough to last us for all time. 
But today another carload of 
kapok rolling into our Greenfield 
plant causes no more comment than 
a carload of cotton.” 

With the 


market partially 








opened up on the steamship life- 
savers, the company began looking 
around for other uses for kapok 
which would utilize its equipment 
and make use of the organization’s 
training as stuffers and builders of 
pads and similar articles. Because 
of the growing tendency of Ameri- 
cans to play outdoors, to fish, swim 
and hunt, to go to the woods for 
recreation, this field was investi- 
gated. Here a market was found 
waiting the right products. 

Some of the things developed for 
this market show what can be done 
when a keen-minded organization 





Arter the possibilities of Ta-pat-co life-save vests for steamship lines, 
duck hunters and swimmers had been pretty thoroughly explored, motor 
boat racing offered another profitable market 


begins to search in earnest for use- 
ful things to make. A kapok vest 
for duck hunters was developed and 
it found a ready market. The hap- 
less duck hunter, with his hunting 
coat loaded with heavy shells has 
the cards stacked against him when 
his boat capsizes. But, by develop- 
ing a vest which does not interfere 
with arm movements in shooting. 
the company supplied a genuine 
safety need for duck hunters. Fish- 
ermen have been enthusiastic buy- 
ers of these vests as well. 

Motor boat racing offered an- 
other market. It is not unusual for 
a motor boat—especially the small 
racing boats powered with out- 
board motors—to capsize, throw- 
ing the racing driver into the water. 
For these drivers American has 
perfected a special vest with a 
buoyant collar. For the millions of 
mothers who suffer the tortures of 
the damned when their children 
first start to go into the water, the 
company has developed a kapok 
swimming belt for children. While 
sales of it through department and 
sporting goods stores have been 
satisfactory, the biggest obstacle 
in the way of the sale of this splen- 
did product is the childish fear and 
hatred of being called a “sissy,” 
and invariably when a_ sensible 
mother equips her child with a 
“Stay-A-Float” safety swimming 
belt there is some child to yell 
“sissy,” and thereupon the child 
with the safety belt looks upon that 
belt as a torture, a thing to be 
hated in the same category with 
castor oil and spinach! 

With all America taking to the 
open spaces, the woods and moun- 
tains, American continued its study 
of sales possibilities and developed 
kapok quilted sleeping bags, camp 
mattresses, camp pillows; other 
specialties are shooting mats (for 
prone shooting), canoe cushions, 
deck mats, chair pads, and sun 
mats for bathers who seldom go 
near the water, but love to lie in 
the sun. 

Still another market was found. 
When old Uncle Sam started his 
widespread dam-building cam- 
paign, and began furnishing money 
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to bridge all kinds of rivers, bays 
and harbors, workmen would occa- 
sionally fall from a bridge or a 
dam into the water below and 
drown. Anxious to save this need- 
less loss of life, the government and 
the insurance companies helped 
create a market for a life-save vest 
which all workmen, working over 
water, are now required to wear by 
the accident insurance companies 
that write workmen’s compensation 
insurance for the big contractors 
who handle this type of construc- 
tion. A special vest which in no way 
‘interferes with working movements 
was designed for this market. 

Still another product, made by 
American’s trained workers and 
special machinery, is a dog or cat 
couch, filled with cedarized kapok. 
This led the company into the 
manufacture of dog beds and dog 
mattresses, a sideline which brings 
in considerable business. 


Legal Advice 


HROUGH special = ar- 
rangements with Leo T. 
Parker, Cincinnati attor- 
ney and member of the 
Ohio Bar, the editors are pleased 
to offer a special legal advisory 
service for subscribers of AMERI- 
can Business. Mr. Parker has 
made a particular study of legal 
cases relating to all phases of sell- 
ing work, and will give an opinion 
on any question of law raised by a 
reader of this magazine based upon 
the most recent and significant of 
the higher court cases. His opinion 
on the following case serves as an 
example of the information to be 
covered on a specific point: 
Question: Recently we had a 
salesman who took an order on our 
regular order form. However, the 
salesman also gave the buyer a 
written guarantee, but he did not 
send us a copy of this guarantee. 
The customer now claims that the 
quality of the merchandise is not 


Charles F. Main, president of the 
company, explains that it has al- 
ways been a company policy when 
considering new items, to try to 
find items which either are not being 
made at present, or on which there 
are no well-organized, well-estab- 
lished competitors already work- 
ing. “To go into a field just be- 
cause we have equipment to make 
the product is poor business as a 
general rule,” explained Mr. Main, 
“because it only serves to increase 
competition, break down the price 
structure, or to invite reprisals by 
competitors who would immedi- 
ately decide that if we can make 
their product, they could make 
horse-collar pads which, after all, 
is still our chief product. 

“Our Canadian factory once 
wanted to begin the manufacture 
of canvas gloves. We had previ- 
ously investigated this field and de- 
cided that we wouldn’t touch it 


equal to the guarantee and wants 
to return the goods. Are we liable 
on this guarantee?—A. E. F. 

Answer: Various courts have 
held that a salesman has no implied 
authority to make a binding con- 
tract of sale. He must send it for 
the approval or acceptance of his 
employer, unless he is expressly 
authorized to make valid contracts. 
In other words, the usual extent of 
a salesman’s authority is to solicit 
orders and transmit them to his 
employer. Therefore, until the em- 
ployer actually accepts the order, 
no valid contract exists. Moreover, 
the offer must be accepted by the 
employer unconditionally, or no 
contract exists. 

Therefore, a valid contract is 
not complete if the salesman fails 
to transmit the complete agree- 
ment to his employer for accept- 
ance, because when the employer 
accepts the part of the agreement 
sent in by the salesman, he does not 


with a ten-foot pole. It is highly 
competitive, the price structure is 
weak, and there are perhaps too 
many in the field. But our Canadian 
factory manager convinced us that 
a different set of conditions pre- 
vailed in Canada and we gave him 
our permission to try manufactur- 
ing canvas gloves. He did. Now 
canvas gloves are an important fac- 
tor in our Canadian business, al- 
though we would not dream, in even 
a wild moment, of entering the field 
in the United States. 

“Later our Canadian factory 
was offered an overall factory at a 
very low price. This is another field 
that wouldn’t interest us in any 
way in the United States. But a 
thorough investigation indicated 
profit possibilities for a Canadian- 
made overall. Therefore we bought 
the plant and have never had any 
reason to regret going into the 
business there.” 


on Sales Problems 


unconditionally accept the com- 
plete offer. 

In Floor v. Mitchell, 41 Pac. 
(2d) 381, reported in March, 1935, 
it was shown that the salesman 
took two written agreements from 
a purchaser, one was a guarantee 
of the quality. The salesman failed 
to send both to his employer. 
Therefore, the employer accepted 
the one received, only. The court 
held that the purchaser was not 
obligated to accept and pay for 
the merchandise because a valid 
contract had not been completed, 
as the seller had not and could not 
accept the exact offer submitted by 
the purchaser. Since the salesman 
failed-to notify his employer of all 
details of the agreement with the 
purchaser, the latter was privileged 
at any time to cancel the agree- 
ment, and as the merchandise was 
not equal to the guarantee the 
purchaser was held privileged to 
return the goods. 
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Dawn-to-Midnigsht Sales Drives 





ALES organizations, like clocks, need periodic 
rewinding. One of the old and sure plans for 
jerking a sales force out of the doldrums, and 
proving that there is plenty of business for 

those who go after it, is a whirlwind, one-day drive 
for business. It is one of those easy-to-adapt plans 
which has sold millions of dollars worth of insurance, 
and will sell anything else just as well. It is particu- 
larly effective in an organization where an early start 
and after-hour efforts count. It lends itself to spec- 
tacular dramatization, and enables a sales manager 


to impress upon his men’s minds indelibly fundamental 
factors which underlie successful sales effort in that 
particular business. Usually prizes are offered to 
those who do the best selling job. Sometimes there is 
a grand prize, with suitable awards for the runners- 
up. Best results will be obtained if a hat, or a nifty 
belt buckle, or some other useful thing is offered to 
all who reach a fixed goal. The more drama that can 
be crowded into the staging of the campaign, naturally 
the more interest will be aroused and the more busi- 
ness will be developed as a result. Try this idea! 





President's Birthday Celebration 
Ses off with a four o’clock 


breakfast if the salesmen re- 
port to a central sales office. It is 
an ungodly hour to get up, but tell 
the men it’s a fishing trip. And what 
a fishing trip! 

The announcement should be 
timed to reach the salesmen the 
day before, so as to take them un- 
awares. Use hundred-word night 
letters to jolt out-of-town salesmen. 
Point out that during the depres- 
sion the president acquired grey 
hairs keeping his end up so that 
all could have a job. Tomorrow is 


his birthday, and the sales force is ° 


going to throw a party that he will 
remember all his life. They are out 
to close more orders than have ever 
been taken in any one day in the 
history of the company. 

Every time a salesman closes a 
buyer he is to go to the nearest 
telegraph office and send a ten-word 
telegram extending birthday greet- 
ing and details of sale. These tele- 
grams are posted under a big 
“Happy Birthday” streamer in the 
general offices. The slogan for the 
day: “Say It With Orders.” 

Prizes are awarded to the top 
salesmen at a Winners’ Dinner, as 
soon as feasible after the drive. If 
most of the salesmen are away 
from the office, it can be made the 
feature of the next sales conven- 


tion. At this dinner a testimonial 
portfolio containing the telegrams 
is presented to the president. 


® 
Old Account Day 


HE mascot for the day is the 
No-No Bird, whose grotesque 
form: adorns the announcement, 
and all literature concerning the 
drive. The characteristic of the 
No-No Bird is that it flies back- 
ward! Naturalists say the reason 
that it flies backward is because it 
doesn’t care where it’s going; all it 
wants to know is where it has been. 
The big idea of “No No Day” 
is to concentrate on old customers 
who have for one reason or an- 
other stopped buying. The object 
is to change their “No No” into 
“Yes Yes.” The word “No No” 
comes from the French “Non Non” 
which in turn is derived from the 
Swedish “Non Skid” meaning 
“Hold Everything.” Not that it 
matters, of course. 

The salesman who gets the most 
“No No” customers to say “Yes 
Yes” between dawn and midnight 
of “No No Day,” has the privilege 
of letting his wife or sweetheart se- 
lect any prize, up to a given 
amount, at any local store. That 
brings the family into the picture 
and experience has proved that the 
family’s interest is important. 

[17] 


Around-the-Clock Campaign 
ECOMMENDED where there 


/ is a definite tie-up between 
‘alls and orders. The idea of the 
drive is to make one sale every hour 
during the day, beginning at four 
o’clock in the morning and ending 
at midnight. 

To dramatize the event, a giant 
blow-up of a clock should be set up 
in the sales department for each 
salesman. As he phones or wires in 
his order, a hand is drawn on the 
clock indicating the hour the order 
was closed. Verification slips are 
furnished salesmen for buyers to 
sign. These also help salesmen to 
use the contest to get action. 

Salesmen are furnished with 
**Around-the-Clock” Plan Sheets 
for listing the calls to be made 
during each hour of the day. Get- 
ting the early morning hour orders 
will demonstrate the resourceful- 
ness of salesmen, and will furnish 
bulletin material for months to 
come. 

As a sequel to the drive, start a 
“Golden Hours” Club, limited in 
membership to those men who 
closed five sales before eight o’clock 
the day of the drive. Members in 
the club should be given a gold 
watch, suitably inscribed, in recog- 
nition of their achievement. A 
watch is suggested because it is the 
most appropriate for the occasion. 





A TIMELY EXPOSE 
By ROY W. JOHNSON 





The Market Research Craze 


OME time this summer, if 
nothing interferes with the 
program, families in rural 
communities under 2,500 

population, with incomes of $2,000 
a year or less, will be entertaining 
brisk young inquisitors from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, armed 
with fountain pens and Labor 
Statistics Form No. 807. As a 
mere preliminary, the emissary 
of the bureau will require a com- 
plete itemized report of the family 
earnings and other income from all 
sources during the past year, sub- 
divided quarterly. 

Then the proceedings will really 
get down to business with the bal- 
ance of the 3,316 “simple ques- 
tions” comprised in the eighteen 
pages of Form No. 807, which 
probably represents the all-time 
record in the line of impertinent 
and insatiable curiosity. The Ele- 
phant’s Child of “Just So Stories” 
who wanted to know what the 
crocodile had for dinner was the 
rankest of amateurs alongside the 
statisticians of the home economics 
cohorts. 

Just by way of a rough idea, the 
brisk young inquisitor with the 
fatal fountain pen will want an 
itemized analysis of the family ex- 
penditures, by quarter-years, for 
201 different articles of food. Hav- 
ing disposed of that, the same de- 
tailed figures will be for some 220 
articles of clothing purchased for 
each member of the family: includ- 
ing seven kinds of dresses, six kinds 
of shoes, six of hosiery, five varieties 
of men’s suits—also union suits 
and combinations, corsets, girdles, 
brassieres, bloomers, panties, slips, 
nightgowns( three varieties), bath- 
ing suits, pajamas, sun-suits, 


lounging suits, etc. No such crude 
and unscientific generalizations as 





“underwear” will satisfy the thirst 
for the final irreducible low-down 
on rural life in America. 

Similar lists of detailed specifica- 
tions will be investigated under 
such headings as drugs and medi- 
cines, toilet articles, cosmetics, 
hardware and tools, house furnish- 
ings, amusements and recreations. 
Have you an elevator? A dinette? 
An enclosed porch? Janitor serv- 
ice? Play space? (save the mark!) 
What did your laundry cost 
per quarter-year? How much for 
starch, soap, bluing, cleaning 
powders, steel wool? Give the sex 
and age of all persons served at 
each meal for the past seven days 
from the family fund... . 

Somebody on the central statis- 
tical board has figured out that 
each family interviewed will require 
from three to six hours to answer 
the 3,316 simple questions—“‘de- 
pending on the level of intelligence 
and the state of the household ac- 
counting system.” And, of course, 
no rural family can possibly object 
to spending a pleasant Monday 
afternoon in the preparation of one 
of these budgetary balance sheets, 
particularly if the inquisitor comes 
around in the canning season. It 
seems that rural America will have 
to be pretty quick on the trigger, 
however, to keep within the allow- 
ance of three to six seconds per 
question. 

This no doubt may be regarded 
as another little joke on the tax- 
payers. At the same time, however, 
it is not without significance for 
business men as a highly magnified 
example of a “market survey,” 
based on the type of phoney re- 
search technique that too readily 
passes current as scientific. A good 
many thousands of dollars are 
being invested every year in market 
[18] 


In case of doubt, conduct a survey; 
in fact, even if there isn’t any doubt, 
conduct one anyway. That's what 
practically everybody else is doing 
these days, particularly the govern- 
ment which is going advertisers one 
better in the number of questions it 
asks poor, unsuspecting taxpayers 





THE questionnaire being used 
by investigators of the Bureau of 
Home Economics lists no less than 
3,316 “simple questions,” which, 
if the housewife is reasonably quick 
with her answers, can be covered in 
a mere matter of hours 
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research that has no more funda- 
mental validity than these balance 
sheets derived from the hypotheti- 
cal accounting systems of rural 
Americans. 

As Leo McGivena, promotion 
manager of the New York Daily 
News, pointed out at the recent 
meeting of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the green fields 
of research have attracted “in- 
genues from the universities, acade- 
micians bearing scholastic gifts 
to vulgar business, the practition- 
ers of psychology,” and so on, who 
contribute their “involved inexperi- 
ence” to the simpler problems of 
sales and advertising. It is not, as 
Mr. McGivena said, merely the 
first cost of the research that is 
involved, but “the expensive waste 
and fallacious plans, the misdi- 
rected sales effort and cockeyed ad- 
vertising, the manufacturing plans 
built on phoney sales quotas, the 
capital expended on nonexisting 
markets,” all of which may be en- 
gendered by bad research. 

Plenty of illustrative material 
can be dug out of the files of almost 


any sales or advertising depart- 
ment. Take, by way of example, 
the general run of surveys designed 
to demonstrate the relative influ- 
ence and importance of advertis- 
ing mediums, based on investiga- 
tions among consumers or distribu- 
tors. Probably nine-tenths of them 
will be the product of independent 
and impartial research, conducted 
with the pure disinterestedness and 
scientific erudition of an Einstein 
or a Millikan investigating the sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics. It is 
probable that the precautions 
taken to avoid any possibility of 
suggestion or bias will be detailed 
and highly impressive. 

But when it comes to a show- 
down, in terms of results, it will be 
evident that every medium sitting 
in around the table is holding 
nothing much less than a royal 
straight flush. Any way you look 
at it, they all win. In spite of its 
lofty contempt for the crude meth- 
ods of the business man, scholastic 
erudition knows the commercial 
value of the brand of scientific in- 
vestigation which guarantees satis- 


factory results, or your money 
back. 

This is not intended, of course, 
as a disparagement of anybody’s 
faith in research as an aid to intelli- 
gent planning, or of the validity of 
statistical generalizations based on 
facts which are themselves valid 
and verifiable. It is only too clear, 
however, that a questionnaire can 
be “developed” (which seems to be 
the generally accepted term in the 
higher circles of slide-rule philos- 
ophy) which will almost infallibly 
produce the facts or opinions to 
support pretty nearly any desired 
conclusion. And it is hard to see 
how any statistical generalizations, 
however in terms of 
mathematics, will improve the in- 
trinsic quality of the basic ma- 
terial. Baloney still remains ba- 
loney, on a percentage basis or ac- 
cording to the sacred law of aver- 
ages, in longitudinal strips or 
lateral segments. 

But putting entirely aside any 
question of a predetermination of 
the results, it is still hard to see 
statistical bucket can 


accurate 


how any 





Fourteen Tests for Market Surveys* 


1. Who made the survey? 


2. Does the title indicate ex- 
actly the scope of the survey? 


3. Does the report contain all 
data as to how, when and where 
the survey was made? 


4, Is the sample ample? 


5. Have data collected in one 
city or section been used to 
draw conclusions for the coun- 
try as a whole? 


6. Are percentages figured for 
groups or classes that contain 


too small a number of in- 


stances? 


7. Are percentages of increase 
figured on ample bases? 


8. Was information obtained 
by mailed questionnaires? 


9. Is casual relationship at- 
tributed to one single factor, 
when other contributing fac- 
tors are present? 


10. If questionnaires were 
used, were questions such as to 
give adequate answers? 


* Prepared and publishéd by the American Association of Advertising Agencies 


11. Was information gathered 
of such a nature that the 
memories of the people inter- 
viewed might have resulted in 
inaccuracies as to fact? 


12. Can type of information 
obtained (either by interview 
or by mail) be relied on? 


13. Have any original or 
unique statistical devices been 
employed? 


14. Are charts misleading? Do 
they distort the actual facts 
and figures? 
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fetch up scientific truth from the 
wells of ignorance or prejudice or 
plain, undiluted humbug. It may 
look “scientific” enough, if there is 
sufficient mystic ritual of adjust- 
ments and weighted averages. But 
there is not much chance of the 
truth when the replies to the care- 
fully developed questionnaires are 
derived from those who either do 
not know the answers, or are not 
qualified to give competent opin- 
ions, or have private reasons (un- 
disclosed) for answering incor- 
rectly, or don’t take the trouble to 
answer at all. 

As Mr. McGivena told the 
A. N. A., the ordinary individual 
does not want it to appear that he 
is dumb or stupid or in any respect 
inferior to or less up-to-date than 
his neighbors. His first and almost 
irresistible impulse will be to make 
a good impression on the investi- 
gator. Even though his reading 
may be exclusively confined to the 
more lurid varieties of sensational 
journalism, he will be as apt as 
not to testify to a taste for The 
New Republic, Literary Digest, 
Fortune and Harper’s. Provided, 
of course, that he knows the names 
of them. In any event, he will not 
_readily admit to a taste below that 
which he ascribes to the interviewer. 
And by no manner, of means is he 
likely to proclaim the fact that he 
buys the cheapest brands, or trades 
at the cheapest stores, or lacks any 
of the conveniences and luxuries 





that contribute to good social 
standing. | 

To get at the truth under such 
conditions (or even the approxi- 
mate truth) requires tact and 
patience and something approach- 
ing the wisdom of the serpent on 
the part of the interviewer. It can’t 
be done by distributing bundles of 
questionnaire cards to Ladies’ Aid 
Societies at so much per list, 
“properly filled out.” It can’t be 
done by hiring college students or 
relief workers or what-not to ring 
doorbells on the same pro-rata 
basis. Not that they won’t succeed 
in turning in plenty of grist for the 
tabulating machinery, they will, 
and more’s the pity, they do! But 
the naive acceptance of such ma- 
terial as valid and dependable 
makes a good deal of what passes 
for market research look suspici- 
ously like a racket. 

Not long since, a widely publi- 
cized research organization issued 
a private and confidential bulletin 
to its local correspondents, con- 
gratulating them on the snappy 
work in completing a very impor- 
tant and comprehensive “Grocery 
Survey.” Through some unavoid- 
able delay, the questionnaires were 
not mailed out before Friday, yet 
so fine was the cooperation that 
the first returns were on the ma- 
chines by Tuesday night! That was 
fine. But let not the investigators 
be too puffed up. Some of the ex- 


pense accounts turned in were 





simply scandalous, and would not 
be allowed. It was necessary once 
again to state that the home office 
would not pay transportation ex- 
penses unless the investigator were 
required to leave his home town. 

A trivial matter, no doubt. But 
for all that, a pretty effective 
method of insuring a_ routine, 
pedestrian and “beaten track” in- 
vestigation. Under limita- 
tions, an investigator who strayed 
very far away from his own neigh- 
borhood would indeed be endowed 
with pure scientific disinterested- 


such 


ness. 

The whole point is, after all, that 
it takes considerably more than a 
knowledge of statistical theory and 
a training in the mysteries of the 
higher mathematics to validate a 
market research job. It takes a 
pretty broad and not unsympa- 
thetic understanding of people, as 
well as a background of experience 
in dealing with them. In the latter 
branches of human knowledge, the 
average sales executive is likely to 
be a better authority (whether he 
believes it or not) than the aver- 
age academician with the Ph.D. 
degree. An investigation of the in- 
vestigators from this standpoint of 
ordinary common sense will do 
more than anything else to deter- 
mine the competence and depend- 
ability of the results. In the absence 
of any Bureau of Research Stand- 
ards this appears to be the only 
answer to the problem. 


Telechron’s “Employee Sugsestion System’ 


OMPANIES manufactur- 
ing such products as house 
furnishings, wearing ap- 
parel or anything else 

which their employees desire for 
their own use may take a tip from 
the Warren Telechron Company’s 
plan of offering electric clocks to 
employees who submit useful ideas. 
A couple of months ago the com- 
pany announced what it calls the 





“Employee Suggestion System,” 
with prizes for “new ideas pertain- 
ing to engineering, manufacturing, 
general safety, working conditions, 
conduct, health, equipment, elimi- 
nation of waste, improvement of 
sales methods, etc.” 

A suggestion committee of five 
people was appointed to meet at 
least once a week and consider all 
suggestions submitted. According 





to the announcement, “Every com- 
pany employee is eligible except 
officers and department heads in 
charge of engineering, production, 
manufacturing, accounting and 
sales departments.” 

In the issue of the employee pub- 
lication, The Synchronuze, follow- 
ing the announcement, the names of 
the first five prize winners were pub- 
lished, together with their prizes. 




















Telephone 
elling 


How leading companies in- 
crease volume and reduce 
costs by use of the telephone 


ROM Fulton County came 

word that seventeen cars of 

coal were rolling to Chicago, 

from mines which depend on 
the Coal Sales Corporation to sell 
the output. These seventeen cars of 
coal were not sold; there wasn’t a 
customer in sight. 

Executives of the company be- 
gan a hasty telephone campaign, 
calling all customers who used the 
type of coal with which those seven- 
teen cars were loaded. Call after 
call was made and many a customer 
was asked to buy. All of them, it 
seemed, had more coal on hand than 


they needed with no additional stor- 
age space for any more. 

Finally, after a morning of tele- 
phoning, one of the officials of the 
company decided to call a prospect 
who had consistently turned down 
the company’s salesmen and to 
whom Coal Sales Corporation had 
never sold a ton of coal. It was a 
sort of last resort call, with little 
hope of making a sale. 

When this prospect answered 
the telephone he listened to the 
story, and then, much to the sur- 
prise of the salesman who was talk- 
ing to him, said, “Put it in. Pll 
take it—the whole seventeen car- 
loads.” 

It was incidents such as the one 
described above that led the Coal 
Sales Corporation of Chicago to 
develop a systematic method of sell- 
ing coal over the telephone. While 
it is no longer a practice to start 
coal rolling from the mines before 
it is sold, the methods developed to 
move this transit coal back in the 
days when selling coal in transit 
was common, have resulted in a 
splendid volume of coal sales which 
are regularly made by telephone 
conversations. 

According to Herbert E. Bickel 
of Coal Sales Corporation, it is not 
uncommon to call a customer on the 
same day that he has turned down 
a salesman who has just visited 
him. In spite of the fact that he has 
refused to buy from a salesman who 
has called in person the same or the 
preceding day, it is frequently 
possible to sell the customer a car 
(or more) of coal. Time and again 
a customer has said, “Why, your 
salesman was here today, and I told 
him I didn’t need any coal,” only 
to end the conversation by order- 
ing a car of coal. 

Strange as this may seem, it isn’t 
as impossible as it appears at first 
glance. The salesman, calling regu- 
larly in person, cannot or does not 
solicit the business as vigorously as 
does the man on the telephone. 
There is, according to Mr. Bickel, 
a peculiar appeal to a long dis- 
tance telephone call. The customer 
feels that his business is wanted 
very badly; he feels that the com- 

[21] 


pany is extremely anxious to sell 
the particular coal mentioned in 
the conversation. He is likely to 
stretch a point to place an order, 
even though he may have told the 
salesman the same day that he 
didn’t want to buy. 

Executives in the offices of Coal 
Sales Corporation maintain a 
visible index record of all coal 
users, customers and prospects. On 
customer cards there is a record 
showing what kind of coal each cus- 
tomer uses, the date of the last 
order, the quantity used, the name 
of the man to call, and other perti- 
nent information. When a tele- 
phone campaign starts, the sales- 
man in the offices, who is usually an 
executive of the company, has this 
visible index before him. He goes 
through the cards making notes of 
the users of the kind or type of 
coal he has to sell. Then he calls 
the operator, gives her a list of the 
prospects or customers with whom 
he wants to talk. 

The operator puts in a call, and 
when the first connection is made 
she puts in the second call, and so 
on until the entire list is covered, 
or the coal sold. Person-to-person 
‘alls are always placed, so that if 


the man who buys coal isn’t avail- 
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able then, the call will not be wasted. 

With the information at his 
elbow the telephone salesman knows 
when the customer had his last car 
of coal, he knows that he is a buyer 
of the type of coal which he is try- 
ing to sell. With this information 
he can develop a quick sales mes- 
sage which will get a “yes” or “no” 
in a very few minutes. 

The company has developed 
many customers who do a large 
part of their buying over the tele- 
phone. These customers are tele- 
phoned regularly, at the same time 
each week. 

There are several principles 
which are important in telephone 
selling, and which if followed will 
assist in developing a telephone 
sales technique that will bring in 
an excellent volume of business 
which might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

The first principle is, of course, 
to have a quickly available record 
of the customer’s or prospect’s re- 
quirements—what he uses, in ap- 
proximate quantities. Of course, it 
is hardly necessary to add that the 
name of the buyer must be on this 
record. It delays every one to call 
a firm and then spar around finding 
the name of the buyer. Have this 
information on some handy type of 
card record, preferably a visible 
index system which can be used 
hurriedly and which is posted up 
to the minute with all available rec- 





ords showing what the customer has 
bought in the past, the styles, sizes 
and varieties of your product he 
is most likely to need. 

There should be some well-estab- 
lished method for handling tele- 
phone orders, to minimize the 
amount of writing necessary. Tele- 
phone order takers at Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons, Chicago steel 
merchants, write all telephone 
orders on a master stencil for a 
duplicating machine. These master 
stencils are copied and rushed im- 
mediately to all departments con- 
cerned in handling the orders—the 
warehouse or stock rooms, the 
credit department, the accounting 
department and billing depart- 
ment. With this system no time is 
lost while one copy of the order 
goes through the various depart- 
ments which must handle it before 
it is packed and shipped. 

The operator handling telephone 
calls should be well trained and 
skilled, particularly if the calls are 
long distance. One plan is to give 
the operator a list of calls and 
have her put in one call as fast as 
connections for the preceding call 
are completed. 

Have something specific and 
definite to talk about. Don’t call a 
prospect or a customer and expect 
to spar around and find out if he is 
interested. Have a brief, definite 
proposal to make to him if possible. 
This will save toll bills, speed up the 





Mechanics of Selling by Phone 


A systEM of accurate, readily accessible records 
of customers’ purchases and requirements is nowhere 
more valuable than in telephone selling. An up-to-the- 
minute card file or visible card index can go a long 
way toward speeding up calls and producing higher 
returns. With all the pertinent information about 
each account clearly before him, the salesman knows 
exactly whom to talk to, when and in what quantities 
the account is accustomed to buying, the date of the 


last order, and everything else which affects the sale 





selling and allow for more calls. 

As a supplement’ to personal 
calls the telephone is invaluable. In 
many cases a telephone call will 
obtain an order where a salesman 
has failed. But the salesman’s work 
in developing the contact and build- 
ing the prospect’s good will is a 
very important part of the sale, 
because without the previous calls 
of the salesman, the man trying to 
sell over the telephone would have 
to do considerable explaining and 
introducing before he could even 
ask for the order. 

It speeds up telephone selling to 
have each customer’s or prospect’s 
telephone number on his sales rec- 
ord card, so that the operator will 
be able to call for Mr. Jones at 
Hemlock—9100, Cleveland, or 
whatever the name, number and 
city may be. A list of telephone 
numbers can be developed in sev- 
eral ways—from salesmen’s re- 
ports, from customers’ or pros- 
pects’ stationery, or from out-of- 
town telephone books, always avail- 
able from the telephone companies. 

Another method is to keep a rec- 
ord of the out-of-town numbers as 
the first calls are made. Long-dis- 
tance operators invariably give the 
telephone number of the person 
being called when the connection is 
ready. Instruct your operator to 
keep these numbers and make them 
a part of your record for future 
telephone calls. 
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The Best of All % 
Inflation Hedges 


@ At the risk of seeming to give a 
free page of advertising to the New 
York Daily News, we want to call 
your attention to an advertisement 
this good paper is running. 


@ The heading is, “You Can Drown 
in Liquid”—meaning, of course, that 


' Vv — "st rT = ' we Pll 


some of the huge liquid surpluses and 
highly liquid assets are threatening to drown corporation profits in a sea of money! 


® Copy in the advertisement reminds us that surplus in banks earns about 1 per cent 
in call money, about 14 per cent on the Stock Exchange, and about 34 per cent on the 


Curb; in 90-day time loans, 14 per cent and in time loans up to six months, about 3g per 
cent. Treasury notes of early maturity earn less than 2 per cent; the best short-term 


municipals yield 1.5 per cent to 3.5 per cent. And so on. 
@ As the News emphasizes, a too liquid condition becomes close to liquidation. 


®@ Of course, the News suggests advertising as a sound investment for surplus. We 
would like to add that advertising, plus a sound investment in better sales tools, 
more aggressive selling and increased sales promotion, is likely to bring back a return 
of ten to twenty times the investment in the soundest securities available today. 


@ But there’s an “if” to this investment in advertising and selling. The “if” is, “if your 
factory and office, and your production methods are modernized and efficient so that 
your advertising and selling isn’t burdened with higher costs due to obsolete manufac- 
turing.” Advertising and selling effort, important as they are, can’t carry the burden 
of unnecessarily high production costs. 





@ By all means advertise and increase sales effort—but, the best inflation hedge of 
all is a modernization of plant facilities and a re-styling and modernization of your 


product.—E. W. 

































Three Ways to Get 


INQUIRIES FOR THE CATALOG 





OON you will be getting out the new 
catalog that you have had “on ice” 
for such a long time. How are you 
going to distribute it? Are you going 

to send it to everyone whom you suspect 
of being interested? Or are you going to 
treat it as something of value, and so far 
as possible make those who wish a copy 
ask for one? If you are going to follow the 
latter plan, here are a few suggestions that 
may help you in getting inquiries of both 
a better quality and a better quantity: 











Jumbo 
Telegrams 
Are Always 
Effective 


If the catalog goes to dealers you really ought to do something spectacular. They 
need a jolt. Send them a giant or “jumbo” telegram, eight times as large as an ordinary 
telegram, with a cryptic message: “Here is BIG news for you.” Then tell them about the 
catalog. Incidentally, such messages are most effective when they precede the publication 
of the catalog, so that your message can announce the date on which it will be issued. 
This will also enable you to get your new catalog working more quickly. Jumbo tele- 
grams can be “blown” up from regular telegrams, and inexpensively produced by the 
planograph process. There are also suitable large type faces on the market. 










Reprints of 
Advertisements 
Lend 
Importance 


In the industrial field a sure-fire way to arouse interest in a forthcoming catalog is to 
announce the coming event with a striking advertisement in industrial publications. If 
you can afford a two-page spread so much the better. A week before the catalog will be 
off the press, send a reprint of the advertisement to all names on your list with a letter 
announcing that it will be ready on such and such a day. Make them anxious to get one 
of the very first copies by mailing back the card at once. The fact that you attach 
enough importance to the catalog to advertise it whets interest. 













Miniature 
Cover 
Fold-Overs on 
Letterheads 


Hundreds of requests for your new catalog can be obtained from the very best prospects, 
at almost no cost, by using special letterheads on general and sales correspondence. A 
miniature reproduction of the catalog cover is made and printed on a two by three inch 
flap, which folds back over the lower left-hand corner of the letterhead with the cover 
exposed. A message urging the reader to send for the catalog is printed under the 
flap, so that it is seen when the flap is turned. Since this particular corner of the letter- 
head is seldom used, it puts what would otherwise be waste space to work “selling” your 
catalog. Space can be provided for a coupon if desirable. 








[24] 
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Nothing But a Salesman! 


ORNING, Marian, 
how’s the girl? You’re 
certainly looking right 
in the pink today. In 

fact, if it wasn’t impossible, I’d say 
you got better looking every day. 
And coming from me, that’s a real 
compliment. . . . 

Now Marian, is that nice? To 
hear you talk people might get the 
idea you weren’t glad to see me. But 
never mind; I know better. Dawson 
isn’t back yet, huh? Still in heavy 
conference with the Old Man, I 
suppose. He’s been in there half the 
morning already. But that’s O. K. 
with me, dearie, because it gives 
me a good chance to have a nice 
long chat with you... . 

No, I’m not going out this 
morning. Think I'll stick around 
the office so’s to be on hand in case 
anything important breaks. Say, it 
couldn’t be that you’re trying to 
get rid of me, though, could it? 
You wouldn’t high-hat an old pal 
just because your boss went and 
got himself promoted, would you? 
By the way, how does it feel to be 
the vice president and general 
manager’s secretary? ... 

Well, I was pretty tickled to see 
him get the job myself. Course, I’ve 
known it was coming for a long 
time, even if the rest of the office 
didn’t find out until yesterday. 
Dawson deserved it. He has his 
faults, sure, but he’ll probably be 
able to handle the job all right. Be- 
sides, his promotion isn’t going to 
hurt me any, either. . 

What do I mean? Well now, just 
what do you suppose I mean? I'll 
try to explain it in simple language, 
so’s you'll be sure to understand: 
You see, Dawson’s moving into one 
of the front offices, isn’t he? And 
that leaves the company without a 
sales manager, don’t it? So the 
company will have to appoint some- 
body to take his place, won’t they? 
Well then, draw your own conclu- 
sions. .. . 

Sure, why not? I’m right in line 


Charlie Mead, it seems, wasn't a man of executive calibre, 
all he could do was make calls and take orders. Probably 
that’s the reason his company made him sales manager 
while the unappreciated executive talents of the “special 
sales representative’ who tells this story 0 to waste 
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“Burt with me it’s different. I got alot of executive duties to attend to. 
That’s why I always try to get back to the office arownd four o'clock. 
Sometimes I’ve got to dictate some important letters or take care of some 
other office responsibilities 

[ 25] 
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for it, ain’t I? Just because I got 
the inside track on the job is no 
reason why I should act bashful 
and blush modestly and pretend 
surprise when they offer it to me. I 
supposed everybody knew what 
would happen when Dawson got 
shoved up. Funny he never said 
anything to you about it... . 

Me conceited? Say, you got the 
wrong idea of me entirely, Marian. 
I’m just looking facts in the face, 
that’s all I’m doing. It’s just a 
matter of plain common sense. In- 
cidentally, are you going to keep 
on being Dawson’s secretary or 
stay here in the sales department? 

Why? Oh, I was just thinking 
that if you stay here you'll prob- 
ably be working for me before long 
and then you’d be sorry you made 
these cracks. But that’s all right, 
Marian; don’t worry about it. I 
have a very forgiving nature... . 

Oh yeah! That’s what you think. 
So I’m a self-satisfied, overconfi- 
dent bag of wind, am I? Well, I got 
something to be confident about, 
and I'll tell you what: 


You’ve certainly been working 
for Dawson long enough to realize 
who’s been his right-hand man. 
They never exactly gave me the 
* title, but for a long time I’ve been 
the same thing as assistant sales 


manager around here, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Dawson 
hasn’t been sort of grooming me 
for his job all along. You prob- 
ably don’t know it, but I’ve had 
quite a bit to say about running 
this department lately. In fact, I’ve 
helped Dawson out of a tight spot 
more than once... . 

Just wait until I get through. 
Then you can say anything you 
want to—if there’s anything left to 
say, that is. Well, you also know 
that it’s always been the Old Man’s 
policy to fill jobs from the inside. 
That’s the reason Dawson got the 
break he did, to tell you the truth. 
And you certainly don’t suppose, 
do you, that any of thése salesmen 
we’ve got around this place could 
ever, by any possible stretch of the 
imagination, make the grade. All 
right then, if it isn’t me, who else 
could it be? ... 


Who? Charlie Mead? Say, don’t 
make me laugh. Charlie’s a nice boy, 
all right, and he turns in a nice little 
volume of business. I’ll say that for 
him. I haven’t got anything in the 
world against Charlie. But him 
sales manager! Boy, that’s good. 
Why, Charlie’s nothing but a sales- 
man... 

Oh, well, I suppose I am down 
on the company’s books as a sales- 
man, if you put it that way, but 
you’ve got to admit I’m quite a bit 
more than that. At least you can’t 
put me in the same class with 
Charlie and the rest of the boys. In 
fact, if you want to get technical 
about it, my card reads “Special 
Sales Representative.” You know 
yourself that I handle the big stuff. 
None of this cold canvassing or 
small-time accounts for me. Why, 
you can’t help noticing how much 
different Dawson treats me than he 
treats the regular salesmen. . . . 

Honest, Marian, I’ve been giving 
you credit for a lot more sense than 
you seem to have. I’m surprised 
that you’ve worked here as long 
as you have and stayed so igno- 
rant of what it’s all about. If you 
can’t see for yourself the difference 
between me and Charlie as sales 
manager timber, there’s probably 
nothing I can say that will explain 
it, but T’ll try anyway. Gather 
round while I give you the facts of 
life. 

In the first place, a sales man- 
ager has got to have executive 
ability. He’s got to be of executive 
calibre. Now I'll try to tell you 
what that means in words of one 
syllable. Take Charlie, for ex- 
ample. Charlie gets down to the 
office about eight-thirty in the 
morning, say. All he has to do is 
go through his cards to see who 
he’s going to call on that day, put 
a few samples in his brief case, grab 
his order pad and start out to work. 
It doesn’t take him more than ten 
minutes to get started in the morn- 
ing, and by quarter to nine he’s out 
on the street. You’ve probably 
noticed it yourself. Well, that’s be- 
cause Charlie is nothing but a sales- 
man. He’s always been a salesman, 
and he always will be one. 


With me it’s different. I’ve got 
a lot of telephone calls to put 
through in the mornings. I’ve got 
to make appointments in order to 
see the class of customers I call on. 
I’ve got to make a lot of prepara- 
tions for each call. I’ve got a cer- 
tain amount of office work to get 
done, like leaving instructions with 
the shipping room and accounting 
department and credit manager 
and so on. 

It even took Dawson quite a while 
before he realized that I wasn’t an 
ordinary salesman. When _he’d 
come through the salesroom around 
ten or ten-thirty in the morning and 
see me at my desk, he used to raise 
hell because I wasn’t out calling on 
customers. Well, I explained as 
patiently as I could that I had a 
lot of important work to do around 
the office before I could do justice 
to my outside work, and after going 
through a few scenes like that, 
Dawson finally let me alone to do 
like I pleased. See, he understood 
that I had executive ability. 

Another thing Dawson used to 
crab about was the time I spent 
at different kinds of luncheon 
meetings. You probably won’t fol- 
low me, but one sign of an executive 
is to prepare for advancement. 
He’s got to mix around and get to 
know the right people. I belong to 
half a dozen luncheon clubs just 
to make good contacts. I know a 
lot of important people around this 
town just on that account, and 
those contacts are going to do me 
quite a bit of good when I have 
an executive position and a certain 
social standing to maintain. For a 
long time, Dawson didn’t get the 
idea, and he squawked because I 
spent a couple of hours at some 
luncheon, but he got over it and 
lately he don’t pay any attention to 
when I come and go. 

Charlie is just the opposite. All 
he does all day is call on customers 
and prospects. I doubt if it ever 
occurred to him that he might be 
better off spending an hour or so 
around noon improving his mind 
and broadening his contacts than 
by making a couple of extra calls. 
That shows (Continued on page 52) 
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War Debts and Foreign Trade 


Dear Mr. Roper: 

I have read with interest your 
address at Boston on May 20, 
wherein you state that one of the 
steps necessary to recovery is the 
revival of our foreign trade. Your 
contention that in order to pro- 
mote foreign trade we must culti- 
vate an appreciation of the civili- 
zations of other people, and incul- 
cate a sympathetic understand- 
ing of their problems and activities 
among widening circles of our 
nationals, is very much to the point. 
But it seems to me that you, as well 
as the administration, minimize 
one very important handicap to 
expanding our foreign trade. I 
refer to the defaulted war debts. 

If the war debts are canceled, 
or remain indefinitely in default, 
the twenty-one billion dollars in- 
volved must eventually be paid by 
the American middle class, prin- 
cipally through taxes levied on 
business. It has been estimated that 
war debt default means a tax on 
every pound of our production, 
equal to two and a half times the 
tax on a similar pound of produc- 
tion in Germany. We can, therefore, 
compete in the world market only 


if we bring our cost of production, 
including our wages, below the 
German costs so as to absorb the 
increased rate of our taxation. In 
a lesser degree both Britain and 
France would have similar ad- 
vantages. While reciprocal trade 
agreements may provide a market 
for some of our farm surplus, such 
agreements in the long run tend to 
admit an equalizing volume of 
foreign manufactures, which would 
increase industrial unemployment. 
The British have repeatedly stated 
that they cannot resume debt pay- 
ments until we agree to accept pay- 
ment in kind, meaning manufac- 
tured products, or services. The 
French could pay in gold, but they 
won’t so long as the German threat 
remains. How, then, can these debts 
be paid so as to stimulate inter- 
national trade and open markets 
now closed to us, without tariff 
tinkering? 

During normal years Americans 
spent annually about 450,000,000 
gold dollars of the old parity on 
foreign travel. That represents 
about $700,000,000 of the new de- 
valued dollars. The American peo- 
ple are travel-minded. They want 
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to go places and see things, and 
the time is not far distant when we 
all hope they will be in a position 


to take up their traveling where 
they left off. To care for this im- 
pending travel boom, Britain is 
building the Queen Mary, France 
has just completed the Normandie, 
Italy has the Rex and the Conte 
di Savoia; Germany has the 
Bremen and Europa. These great 
liners represent a lot of tonnage. 
How to fill them along with the 
older ships, is already giving our 
late allies the nightmare. Italy is 
first with a plan. The Italian gov- 
ernment is issuing books of travel 
script, good for steamship, rail- 
road and hotel accommodations, 
which will be sold at a discount to 
American tourists. The details of 
that plan will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. It is a thoroughly 
sound idea, since it not only pro- 
tects the traveler against currency 
exchange fluctuations, but the re- 
duced prices make it possible for 
him to see just that much more for 
the money he has to spend. 

Why would it not be a perfectly 
feasible idea for the countries which 
owe us money, since they cannot 
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pay in gold and we cannot accept 
payment in goods, to liquidate their 
debts in part with similar travel 
script, good on steamships, rail- 
roads and hotels owned by their 
nationals? The United States gov- 
ernment, through the Import and 
Export Bank or any suitable 
agency, could in turn sell this travel 
script to Americans who wish to 
travel. The proceeds from the sale 
of this script could, in turn, be 
used by the government to retire 
the bonds issued and sold to the 
‘American public to finance the war 
loans, and thus in time a substan- 
tial portion of the debt would be 
paid, without drawing upon the 
gold supplies of any other country, 
or without disrupting our indus- 
trial situation by reducing tariffs. 
Our own ships could not possibly 
handle the traffic, anyway. More- 
over, most Americans prefer for- 
eign ships. It adds to the interest 
of their trip. 

It might be argued that $800,- 
000,000 a year, assuming that the 
bulk of this money will be spent 
with these debtor countries, would 


take too long to liquidate the debt, 
if service charges are to’ be added. 
However, we can see no reason why 
under the right conditions, with 
aggressive sales promotional ef- 
forts, the total volume spent for 
foreign travel cannot be doubled. 
The more people who travel, the 
more there are who want to travel. 
It’s like the first hundred customers 
who tell the second hundred. 

But the principal advantage in 
the plan would be that it would do 
exactly what you say must be done 
if we are to expand our foreign 
trade; i. e., acquire a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of 
other people, so that we as a nation 
can think in world terms. To talk 
about stabilizing foreign exchange 
until a definite solution is possible 
on these debts seems impracticable. 
“There is nothing in the Secre- 
tary’s broadcast (Morgenthau’s)” 
The London Times points out, “to 
show that America is willing to co- 
operate in removing the causes 
which led to the collapse of the 
international gold standard in 
1931, and which, if allowed to con- 


Echoes of the Roper-hiplinger Bout 


HE article, “Is Kiplinger 
Fair to Roper?” which was 
published in the May 
issue of AMERICAN Busi- 
NEss, brought the following letter 
from Mr. Roper: 
Dear Mr. AsPLey: 

“T have read with much interest 
your article in the May issue of 
American Bustness in which you 
report on an investigation you have 
recently made of the services being 
rendered to the public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“T wish to compliment you on the 
open-minded manner in which you 
made the investigation and I sin- 
cerely hope you may be able to 
continue your research. We will be 
glad to give you the ‘keys’ of the 
Department and to assist you in 


any way that we can in finding out 
present conditions and in safe- 
guarding against improper meth- 
ods of procedure. 

“It has always been my convic- 
tion that it is good ‘politics’ to 
stress and work toward the great- 
est efficiency in government. The 
best test rod for measuring this is 
the appreciation of the service 
among the people. It is frequently 
dificult for an administrative 
officer- satisfactorily to interpret 
himself to the public. To this end, 
I welcome any effort on the part of 
any good citizen like yourself to 
seek, secure and interpret the 
truth. Your constructive approach, 
therefore, appeals to me. 

“In my forty years in and out 
of public service, I have come in 


tinue, would make another collapse 
almost inevitable. There is no evi- 
dence in the broadcast that the 
necessity is realized for the creditor 
countries to accept payment in 
goods and services if exchange 
stability is to be maintained.” 
Whether the debtor countries 
would agree to paying their debts 
in services, such as we are talking 
about, is a question. They may pre- 
fer to take the easy way out and 
repudiate on the grounds that the 
debts were not “commercial” or 
that they were “irregular.” But we 
believe that so far as Britain at 
least is concerned, she will do the 
honorable thing, if a plan of debt 
payment through services can be 
worked out. The British are not 
debt jumpers by choice. If the 
machinery is set up to permit the 
war debts to be paid in travel serv- 
ice, and the remainder in silver 
and Roosevelt dollars, it makes 
payment possible, and would re- 
store British and French prestige 
here in America, and speed recovery 
which could then proceed all over 


the world. J. C. AsPLEY 


contact with hundreds of officials 
and employees and it has been very 
rare indeed that I have found any 
person operating under an oath of 
office who has not realized the im- 
portance of putting efficient serv- 
ice first and relegating to a poor 
second place his politics.” 
Dantet C. Roper 

We appreciate Mr. Roper’s offer 
of the “keys.” But after having 
spent some time roaming through 
the endless corridors of the Com- 
merce Building we fear that they 
would be quite a load. As a matter 
of fact our editor, Roy Johnson, 
who called upon Mr. Roper, was 
given full access to all the re- 
quired records, and _ personally 
examined a large volume of data 
from the files of the department. 
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Horse Prices hun Away 


ING Richard the Third 
who cried, “A Horse! A 
Horse! My Kingdom for 
a Horse,” may find a 
modern counterpart in the Ameri- 
can farmer whose needs for horses 
are causing a runaway price mar- 
ket wherever horses and mules are 
for sale. Horse prices have prac- 
tically doubled in the past two 
years; the surplus of power on 
farms which was evident in 1930 
has completely disappeared, due to 
the failure to breed horses on a 
scale equal to the death rate, the 
failure to buy new tractors and the 
wearing out of farm tractor and 
truck equipment. 

Farm horse and mule population 
in the United States increased 
steadily from 1850 to about 1920. 
The high point in horse and mule 
population was probably reached 
in 1919. Horse population de- 
creased before the mule population 
began to diminish. 

If city horses are included, the 
high point in total horse and mule 
population was probably reached 
in 1913 or 1914, when motor vehi- 
cles first began to make appreci- 
able inroads into the use of horses 
for transportation and traction in 
cities. 

The average city dweller, un- 
familiar with farm conditions, 
thinks that the horse, aside from a 
few race horses, show horses and 
saddle horses, is on the verge of 
extinction. Little does he realize 
that horses and mules are still an 
important factor in farming. Al- 
though the great increase in trac- 
tors from 1920 to 1930 made it 
appear that the horse and mule 
were to be replaced on farms, there 
has been a reversal in trend since 
1930, and the demand for horses 
and mules is greater than at any 
time since European governments 
were scouring horse and mule dis- 
tricts for animals for military use 
during the World War. 

Since the horse and mule popu- 


There's a real shortage of work horses, polo ponies, saddle horses and 
race horses. The mule shortage is even more acute. Prices are going up and 
authorities point out that where horses can be raised as an incident to farming 
there's an excellent profit opportunity for the next ten years in horses and mules 


lation reached its high point in 
1919 or thereabouts, more than 
10,000,000 horses and mules have 
disappeared. The top figure was in 
the neighborhood of 27,000,000 
horses and mules in the United 
States. The Department of Agri- 
culture reported, as of January 1, 
1934, the last date for which fig- 
ures are available, 16,873,000 
horses and mules in the United 
States; 11,942,000 horses, and 
4,931,000 mules. 

As things stand today popula- 
tion is decreasing. The average age 
of horses and mules has been in- 
creasing since the exportation of a 
million horses and 300,000 mules 
between 1910 and 1920. Most of 
these animals were exported during 
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the war, and military buyers 
sought the best young, strong ani- 
mals. With the average age as high 
as it is today, a large increase in 
mortality rates is expected. But 
even with present mortality rates, 
which are approximately 1,200,000 
a year, birth rates today total only 
about three-sevenths of the number 
needed for replacements alone. 

This indicates a growing short- 
age and increasing prices for 
horses and mules for some years to 
come, as it requires about three 
years to produce horses and mules 
ready for work. 

Horses and mules, if raised as an 
incident to farm operations, prom- 
ise to yield greater profits than 


any other (Continued on page 55) 








CONTENTED MINDS 


Contentment may be a good copy appeal in selling canned 


milk, but it isn’t a virtue when it comes to running a business 


° 
By GEORGE DARTNELL 


VERY industry has its 
Grand Old Man. The 

Grand Old Man of busi- 

ness paper publishing is 

James H. McGraw, Sr., head of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany of New York. On the occa- 
sion of Mr. McGraw’s fiftieth anni- 
versary in the publishing business, 
he was tendered a dinner by his 
fellow publishers at Virginia Hot 
Springs. The speakers all empha- 
sized one dominating trait in Mr. 
McGraw’s character: He was never 
satisfied with things as they were. 
No matter how good a job his edi- 
tors might be doing, he was relent- 
less in his insistence that they set 
their sights still higher. An adver- 
tising record was merely something 
to be broken. Always he wanted to 
know: “Why do we do it at all? 


Why do we do it that way? Why 
can’t we do it better?” And at this 
dinner, he attributed much of his 
success in business to this restless 
policy of constructive discontent. 
Nothing was so good that it 
couldn’t be better. 

As I sat there that evening I 
could not help but apply this Mc- 
Graw formula to many men I knew 
in business—executives, salesmen 
and run-of-paper employees. It 
seemed to me that behind these 
three-simple questions lay not only 
a world of wisdom, but the reason 
why so many of the men I knew in 
business fell short of their oppor- 
tunities. There was Fred Jones, for 
instance, at the head of a very 
promising business in Southern 
Ohio. I knew him well. Two months 
ago the banks to which Fred was 
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indebted forced him to put in their 
man as treasurer. Of course, Fred 
was bitter. He wrote me a long let- 
ter about the ruthlessness of bank- 
ers. He had put the best years of 
his life into building up his busi- 
ness, and now he had to take his 
orders from a “young squirt” (that 
was Fred’s inelegant expression) 
who didn’t know what the business 
was all about. When I read the let- 
ter I felt that Fred had received a 
raw deal. But when I applied the 
McGraw yardstick to his situation, 
it started me thinking. Perhaps if 
Fred had more of that “restless 
discontent,” things might have 
been different. But he was a very 
self-satisfied sort of person. Any- 
thing that he did was just about 
right. Even to faintly criticize his 
methods or policies was to run the 
danger of losing his friendship for- 
ever. He was thoroughly satisfied 
with things as they were, and 
coldly indifferent to any sugges- 
tions for changing them. 

This attitude of mind might not 
have been so serious, had it not 
caused him to underestimate his 
competition. But he was so con- 
tented with everything he did, and 
everything he made, that he played 
right into the hands of his competi- 
tors. He sniffed disdainfully when 
any of them were mentioned. He 
preened himself on the thought that 
their products were inferior, that 
their sales methods were asinine, 
and that they were so far behind 
him in every respect that compari- 
son was ludicrous. He would not 
listen to his salesmen or his associ- 
ates, and refused to change any of 
his methods or products. His self- 
confidence was magnificent, but it 
was not business, as later events 
proved. 

Then there was Tom Carney. 
Tom was purchasing agent for a 
big oil company before the depres- 
sion, but a year ago was kicked up- 
stairs to a “better job.” To know 
Tom was to like him. He just oozed 
personality. Measured by the 
usual standards, I suppose he was 
a good purchasing agent. But his 
bump of contentment was too pro- 
nounced for his own good, or for 
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the good of the business. Once he 
made a connection with a source 
of supply, all the salesmen in the 
world could not budge him. He was 
friendly enough, but he made it 
very clear in the first interview that 
he had a perfectly satisfactory 
source of supply and that was that. 
One of his “guiding” principles 
was that he would only do business 
with large, old established com- 
panies. And, while I admit that is 
often a good policy for a purchas- 
ing department to follow, Tom 
reckoned without the depression. 
When things began to go sour back 
in 1932, a lot of these big suppliers 
whom he had done business with for 
so long, found themselves loaded 
down with top-heavy costs which 
their smaller, more nimble competi- 
tors were able to slough off. As a 
result the company found itself 
paying too much for the materials 
and supplies it used, and Tom, as I 
have said, was promoted to an 
assistant vice president and given 
other duties. If he had only had 
a little of that “restless discontent” 
and asked himself occasionally: 
“Why do we buy from them? Why 
don’t we buy from somebody else?” 
he might now be vice president in 
charge of purchases, instead of 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of production. 

When it comes to salesmen I 
could name a dozen who missed the 
boat, just because they allowed 
themselves to think they were 
“hot.” There was a young chap 
who used to come in to sell us 
paper. He worked for one of the 
big Chicago paper houses. He 
thought he was doing a swell job. 
Like the others whom I have men- 
tioned, he got along all right dur- 
ing the roaring twenties. But when 
things began to tighten up, he 
clung to his old methods, thor- 
oughly convinced that the reason 
he did not get more business was 
“conditions.” His house carried 
him along for almost two years, 
hoping that something would hap- 
pen to shake him loose from his 
contented hours, but George just 
wouldn’t be shaken. All the sales 
managers in America couldn’t make 


him believe that there was anything 
wrong with him. He kept going into 
the red deeper and deeper, until the 
only thing his house could do was 
to ease him out of the picture. If 
only he had the good common 
sense to ask: “Why am I doing it 
this way? How can I do it better?” 
he might now be at the top of the 
list, and in line for the sales man- 
ager’s job, which I understand is 
about to become vacant. 

It isn’t easy to look inward for 
the reasons that are holding us 
back, but in these days of change 
it is most necessary. The methods 
which led to success five years ago, 
can very easily ruin us today. The 
men who we considered the back- 
bone of our business before the de- 
pression, and in whom we still have 
all the confidence in the world, may 
be our undoing. That piece of 
equipment which has long been the 
pride of our business, may be hope- 
lessly out of date. Even the things 
we make may be too old-fashioned 
for the streamlined markets of 
the present day. 

A few years ago one of the old- 
est and most respected wholesale 
dry goods houses in Chicago went 
out of business. It was steeped in 
tradition. But as it had traveled it 
had, like a ship at sea, accumulated 
too many human barnacles. The 
men in charge of the business had 
lost their youthful point of view. 
They stopped asking “Why?” The 
business soon developed hardening 
of the arteries. 

Not only must we question our 
own policies and methods, but we 
should question all responsible for 
the conduct of our business. “Why 
do we have him at all? Could we 
find someone to do it better?” Call 
it cold-blooded if you will, but we 
are entering an era of keen competi- 
tion. As the head of a business you 
not only have a duty toward your 
stockholders, but an even greater 
duty toward your employees. They 
are depending upon us for their 
livelihood and their jobs. Is it fair 
to them to permit an atmosphere 
of smug satisfaction to paralyze 
the business, leading it who knows 
where? 


Far better, for the growth of 
the business, is a restless policy of 
constructive discontent 


When the head of the dry goods 
house to whom I have referred. was 


called before his creditors, they 
were not particularly impressed 
with the traditions of his business ; 
nor the small turnover of his em- 
ployees. The fact that most of his 
department managers had started 
with the company as office boys and 
were now old men was interesting, 
but beside the point. What inter- 
ested them was: “Is the business 
going ahead, standing still or slip- 
ping back ?” They would gladly con- 
sider a plan of reorganization if 
the man-power was available to 
carry out the plan. But such men 
were not available within the or- 
ganization. So the only thing to do 
was to liquidate. 

And so it goes all over the world. 
The business man who has ceased 
to ask, “Why do we do it that 
way?” and “Why can’t we do it 
better?” has ceased to grow. He is 
sitting in at a poker game, with his 
competitors holding all the aces. A 
contented management means dis- 
contented stockholders. 





OFFICE 
MODERNIZATION 
SURVEY—VII 


Cutting Correspondence Costs 


SK the average business man 
how much he is spending 
for salesmen, and he can 
tell you to a dime. Sales- 

men’s operating costs are carefully 


analyzed, scrutinized and held in 
check. A good sales manager knows 
exactly what it costs his salesmen 
to make a call. It varies anywhere 
from $1.00 to $10.00 according to 
the nature of the business. He is 
constantly seeking ways to get that 
cost down. 

But if you ask the head of a 
business how much he spends on 
written contacts with buyers and 
prospective buyers, he passes over 
the question. He doesn’t know how 
much they cost. They are “one of 
those things” that go with business, 
part of the “overhead.” When you 
tell him that the average cost of a 
letter is 50 cents, he is surprised 
but not startled. But when you take 
his first-class postage expense for 
a year, and divide it by three to get 
the number of letters sent out, and 
then multiply it by fifty, he begins 
to sit up and take notice. Perhaps 
for the first time in his business 
career he will realize what a sizable 
sum the business spends for corre- 
spondence. 

During the depth of the depres- 
sion a large rubber company in- 
stituted a retrenchment campaign. 
In digging for ways and means to 
reduce expenses the comptroller 
found that the company was spend- 
ing in excess of $100,000 a year— 
even in 1933—for correspondence. 
But because the expense did not 
show on the operating statement as 
a single item, but was spread out 
over many departments and num- 
erous operations, no one had ever 
thought of it as a likely place to 


Up-to-date methods and modern equipment are capable of 
reducing the costs of handling correspondence by as much 
as 10 per cent, and of effecting a comparable increase in 
the amount of business that will be obtained as a result 
. 
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save money. A man skilled in corre- 
spondence methods was employed ; 
a survey was made of the problem, 
and suggestions for centralizing 
and modernizing the procedure 
were made to the management. 
Not all of these recommendations 
have as yet been put into effect— 
for the plan covered a gradual 
modernization of equipment and 
methods and did not attempt too 
much at once—but even so an esti- 
mated saving of $21,000 was made 
last year, and greater savings will 
probably result as the plan be- 
comes more completely effective. 

While a 20 per cent saving in 
the cost of correspondence in this 
particular instance would under- 
write the cost of five additional 
salesmen, the greatest benefit re- 


sulting from the modernizing of this 
company’s correspondence system 
was the favorable éffect it had on 
customer relations. Under the old 
system each executive had his own 
stenographer who personally took 
care of his correspondence. In rush 
periods this meant that corre- 
spondence which should be handled 
the same day was held up two and 
even three days. Lack of super- 
vision over outgoing correspond- 
ence had made dictators careless. 
Their letters were long-winded, or 
they were too blunt and brief. In 
the first case they wasted the dic- 
tator’s and the typist’s time, and 
in the second case they undermined 
the good will which the sales de- 
partment had worked so hard to 
create. It is reasonable to assume 


that the sales benefits, resulting 
from overhauling that company’s 
correspondence methods, were equal 
to, if not in excess of, the money-in- 
the-till savings. 

Where is the place to begin 
modernizing the correspondence 
methods of a business? Obviously, 
the first step is to find out which 
costs are high. The accompanying 
chart may help you do that. It 
breaks the average dictated letter 
down into its component cost parts, 
and suggests the opportunity there 
might be in your business for effect- 
ing savings. You may find that on 
some counts your present methods 
are up-to-date and efficient. In that 
‘ase you are to be congratulated. 
On other counts, you may find 
room for improvement. And, unless 





Cost Factor 





Dictator’s TIME 


Too Much? 


How Savines Can Be Mave 


| Average | Possible 
Cost | Saving 


10% by inaugurating a campaign to make letters shorter; equip- 


Based on a salary of $50 a week of 40 hours 
ping executives with dictating machines, desk “companion” 


and an average of 8 minutes for each letter 


written 016 files and form paragraph indexes. 





SrenoGcrapuic Cost 
Based on a salary of $18 a week of 40 hours 
and an average of 24 letters per day, includ- 
ing time taking dictation. 


3314% by centralizing stenographic and typing department; using 
transcribing and duplicating machines; modernizing type- 
writers; using efficiency desks and chairs; installing bonus plan. 





Non-PropuctivE LaBor 
Time lost by dictator and stenographer due 
to waiting, illness, vacations and other 
causes—10% of labor cost. 


13% by using labor-saving equipment to reduce number of em- 
ployees needed with corresponding reduction in non-produc- 


tive time losses. 





Fixep CHARGES 
Depreciation, supervision, rent, light, in- 
terest, taxes, insurance and similar over- 
head costs—40% of labor cost. 


30% by savings in floor space through centralization of corre- 
spondence departments; labor-saving equipment reduces 
employee’s compensation insurance needs. 





MATERIALS 
Stationery, carbon papers, typewriter rib- 
bons, pencils and other supplies. 


15% by using better quality paper, but baronial and note sizes 
where possible; gang printing of inter-office letterheads and 
enclosures with other forms on office printing equipment. 





Martine Cost 
Postage, gathering, sealing, stamping and 
delivering to post office. 


20% by use of modern sealing and stamping machines, not only to 
save labor but to reduce losses due to pilfering of stamp box. 





Fitine Cost 
Clerk’s time; depreciation on filing equip- 
ment, cost of filing supplies, etc. 


15% by centralizing all files and filing operations; modernizing filing 
equipment and methods. 
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you are different from most busi- 
ness men whom we have interviewed 
in gathering the data for this sur- 
vey, you will probably find at least 
one place where. your methods need 
a thorough overhauling. 

Our chart indicates that the 
largest item of expense in handling 
correspondence is the dictator’s 
time. An analysis should be quietly 
made of the copies of all letters 
dictated during a given period. 
Someone in your organization who 
has a gift for writing concisely and 
clearly should be assigned to this 
job. Have him go over these carbon 
copies, one by one, and determine 
the percentage of needless words 
and unimportant paragraphs, not- 
ing his suggestions for condensing 
the message on each letter. Then 
prepare a series of bulletins, to be 
signed by you as the head of the 
business, commenting upon the 
needless waste of words in the com- 
pany’s correspondence. Use ex- 
cerpts from the letters as a basis 
for the bulletins. Do this several 
times periodically so as to make all 
who dictate letters “style” con- 
scious. This should be done tact- 
fully so as not to humiliate anyone. 


In the case of important executives 
handle it personally. Supplement- 
ing these bulletins, route each issue 
of American Business containing 
L. E. Frailey’s Letter Clinic to 
members of your staff who dictate 
letters. They will get ideas for im- 
proving and shortening letters 
from Mr. Frailey’s criticism of let- 
ters others have written. 

An invisible, but nevertheless, 
substantial item in the cost of dic- 
tating letters to a stenographer, 
particularly when the stenographer 
is assigned to one man, is the con- 
flict in time. This is especially true 
in the case of high-salaried execu- 
tives, many of whom would like to 
dictate before or after office hours. 
It is also true in the case of execu- 
tives who must depend upon a 
stenographer assigned to them for 
getting out their letters. If the 
stenographer happens to be busy 
getting out important letters at the 
time when the executive has the 
desire to dictate, a loss results. 
Since the time of a $6,000 a year 
executive is worth approximately 
five cents a minute such lost time 
will soon pay the cost of equipping 
such executives with dictating ma- 


In a recent sur- 
vey, one company dis- 
covered that the use 
of dictating machines 
saved 13 per cent of 
the time of executives 
and 16 per cent of the 
time of secretaries by 
enabling them to or- 
ganize their work 


chines. These make it possible for 
him to dictate at his convenience, 
when he feels the urge, regardless of 
how busy his stenographer may be 
at the moment. 

One of the largest companies in 
the United States recently made a 
survey to determine the savings 
which might be made by providing 
each executive with a dictating ma- 
chine. This survey indicated that 
the savings would be approximately 
13 per cent of his time. On this 
basis an executive receiving $5,000 
a year would save $650. This same 
company found dictating ma- 
chines saved 16 per cent of the 
stenographer’s time. The com- 
bined saving would therefore be 
about $890 a year, or approxi- 
mately $5,000 in five years. 

Another time saver for an execu- 
tive is to have at his finger tips all 
needed information. He should not 
have to rummage around, pulling 
out different drawers of his desk, or 
having something brought to him 
from the file. The proper kind of 
organized desk companion file 
saves untold time. In this file he can 
organize his “form letter” para- 


graphs, his daily and unfinished 
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A cENTRAL filing 
system is another way 
of effecting consider- 
able savings. This 
photograph of the 
central filing depart- 
ment of the Staley 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany is furnished by 
Globe Wernicke Co. 


work, his prices, his charts, and 
other technical information. 

The principal items that enter 
into stenographic costs of business 
correspondence are: (1) the time 
lost by the stenographer in taking 
dictation; (2) the non-productive 
time of the stenographer which 
varies from 20 to 40 per cent of her 
total time, and (3) lost motion due 
to lack of proper supervision. This 
cost can be materially cut by estab- 
lishing a central transcribing de- 
partment under the supervision of 
a competent stenographer and by 
the use of the most modern trans- 
cribing machines. Such a steno- 
graphic department permits main- 
taining a full load on each typist, 
and dividing the work on the 
basis of skill. To obtain the maxi- 
mum efficiency from such de- 
partments modern transcribing 
desks of the efficiency type should 
be installed. They will effect great 
savings both in floor space and 
operating efficiency. Typewriters 
should be traded out every three 
years. Great improvements have 
been made in typewriters, such as 
automatic tabulating, electric car- 
riage return, noise elimination, and 


other speed-giving features. As a 
result typewriters that are more 
than three -years old are likely to 
be costing you money. Since you are 
paying in lost production for new 
typewriters, get the sales benefits 
of clean, neatly typed letters. 

A central stenographic depart- 
ment also facilitates the use of 
labor-saving appliances not pos- 
sible when the transcribing of let- 
ters is decentralized. A well-equip- 
ped typing department should have 
a battery of automatic typewriters 
for form letters, where there are 
only slight changes to be made in 
the body of the letter. These are 
particularly useful for getting col- 
lection letters out promptly, and 
for standardizing many letters that 
ordinarily would have to be dic- 
tated individually. For getting out 
form letters without changes or 
bulletins to the sales force, an up- 
to-date duplicating 
needed. One company has been able 
to save hundreds of dollars by pre- 
paring form enclosures to go with 
dictated letters, these enclosures 
being run off on an office printer. 


machine is 


Previously, a large portion of most 
letters in answer to inquiries were 


descriptive of the product, or its 
application to a certain kind of 
business. An analysis was made of 
these letters, and standard mimeo- 
graphed enclosures dealing with 
common situations were prepared. 
Each typist keeps a supply in a 
convenient work-organizer. 

It is often possible to increase 
the production of typists by equip- 
ping typewriters with devices which 
count the number of words a typist 
writes each day, and paying a bonus 
on increased production. A number 
of companies, particularly mail- 
order concerns, have been able to 
cut their typing costs by this meth- 
od. A base salary, usually $15 for 
a 40-hour week, is paid with a 
bonus set-up that permits an un- 
usually capable typist to earn as 
high as $45 a week. 

When there is an incentive for 
speed, adequate provision of course 
must be made to maintain a high 
standard of quality. Henry L. 
Doherty & Company met this 
necessity sometime ago by setting 
a penalty for errors caused by 
carelessness, at a rate of two lines 
per error, with a penalty of twice 
the number of lines’ in any letter 
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that must be rewritten. Each girl 
makes her own corrections. 
Operators are guaranteed a 
straight basic salary, regardless of 
the quantity of work produced. 
The quota set for each operator is 
2,400-6-in. elite type lines per week, 
and a bonus is paid on all produc- 
tion over this quota, at the rate of 
a half cent per line. Overtime is 
paid for by the additional bonus 
earned. The following table shows 
the increase in production and 
reduction in cost brought about by 
installation of the bonus plan for 
compensating operators. 


Six Months Six Months 

Without With 

Bonus Bonus 
Number of operators 6 11 
Total lines typed... 422,730 1,892,188 
Total salary cost... $ 4,500 $12,163 
Cost per line $ .0106 $ .0064 


To avoid the usual “five o’clock” 
rush in getting out the mail, pro- 
gressive companies use sealing and 
stamping machines. There are a 
number on the market, ranging 
from the inexpensive crank oper- 
ated sealing machine and the hand 
stamper to the modern electrically 
operated machines which will seal 
and stamp nine thousand letters an 
hour. In the past there has been 
opposition to printed indicia in lieu 
of the regular stamps, but recent 
tests show that mail matter bearing 
printed indicia receives the same 
consideration as that having 
stamps affixed. The savings 
through the use of mailing ma- 
chines are so great, that even a 
comparatively small concern can 
reduce costs by using them. Not 


only is there a direct saving in 
time, but the temptation te “pilfer” 
the stamp box is removed. 

Coming now to the cost of ma- 
terials used in correspondence, we 
find that many companies in an 
effort to cut costs have cut the 
quality of the paper used for let- 
terheads and envelopes. As our 
chart shows, the cost of the letter- 
head and envelope is a very small 
part of the total cost of a busi- 
ness letter. While it is possible to 
save a fractional part of a cent by 
using a low rag-content paper for 
correspondence, such savings are 
illusionary because a cheap letter- 
head increases sales resistance. The 
same is true of envelopes. 

If it is true that it costs fifty 
cents to put a letter into the mail, 
it is shortsighted to use stationery 
that will work against the purpose 
of the letter—which is to build up 
the confidence of the buyer in the 
seller and his business methods. 
Without cutting the quality of 
stationery used in general corre- 
spondence, we find that savings are 
effected in the following ways: 

1. Using less expensive station- 
ery for inter-office and routine cor- 
respondence, which can be eco- 
nomically printed by “ganging” 
with other forms and producing 
them yourself. 

2. By producing stuffers and 
enclosures to go with your corre- 
spondence on your own office print- 
ing equipment, or by the plano- 
graph process. 

3. By supplying small, or baro- 


nial size, letterheads for execu- 
tive use in place of the standard 
814 by 11 inch size. 

4. By using “shorts” or half- 
size letterheads for brief letters. 

5. By using “outlook” or win- 
dow envelopes to save writing en- 
velopes. 

6. By copying the reply on the 
back of the letter instead of using 
a “second” sheet. This also saves 
file room. 

7. By using government postal 
cards instead of letters to acknowl- 
edge orders, following up deliver- 
ies and other routine correspond- 
ence. 

8. By using onionskin or “thin” 
letterheads and envelopes for air 
mail and foreign correspondence to 
save postage. Onionskin paper for 
branch office correspondence will 
also save typing, postage and filing 
expense. 

The last, although by no means 
the least important, factor in the 
cost of correspondence is filing. 
Our investigation shows that com- 
paratively few concerns have effi- 
cient filing systems. In some cases 
correspondence is still filed in a 
dozen different places and in a 
dozen different ways. One depart- 
ment will use the numerical system, 
whereby each customer is given a 
number. Another will use alpha- 
betical guides and another files 
geographically. The orders are 
filed in the order department, and 
correspondence regarding — the 
orders in the sales department. The 
trouble with (Continued on page 50) 


REPRINTS IN BOOKLET FORM of previous articles in this series on Office 
Modernization may be obtained free upon request to the publishers of 
AmerICcAN Business. Three booklets have been issued and are available: 
(1) Quieting Noisy Offices, (2) Better Sales Control, (3) Cutting Corre- 
spondence Costs. Booklets now in preparation: “Handling Inquiries 
Quickly” and “‘Sales Cost Control” 





A Panning from Pittsburgh 


AM quite willing to ‘stand up 
and be counted’ as suggested 
in your recent editorial. 
Please count me as one who 

believes that intemperate, exagger- 
ated statements like this one of 
yours are a positive menace to the 
welfare of the country, a menace 
to the welfare of American busi- 
ness men. You perfectly exemplify 
the defeatist attitude of which you 
speak. 

“Tt is not true that it has ‘be- 
come a sin to be in business.’ It is 
not true that ‘our children are being 
taught to be ashamed of us.’ And 
you know it isn’t true—unless you, 
like those brave souls in Chicago, 
those ‘hard-headed business men,’ 
have been listening too long to 
Coughlin and Huey Long. 

“My grandfather was a Repub- 
lican, so was my father, and so was 
I. And I would like nothing better 
than to have an opportunity again 
to vote for a Republican President 
in whom I had faith and to support 
a Republican Party whose platform 
inspired respect and confidence. 
For some time I have not had that 
opportunity. 

“Until that time comes I shall 
‘stand up and be counted’ as one 
who believes it is his selfish duty to 
support the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion until my own party offers a 
constructive substitute for the 
New Deal. For purely selfish rea- 
sons, if none other, those of us who 
are supporting Roosevelt would 
quickly forsake him and support 
an opposition that offered some- 
thing better. 

“You have a perfect right to 
criticize the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. I criticize various phases of it 
myself. You have a perfect right to 
print your views. I am a publisher 
myself and I am jealous of your 
right to express yourself freely, 
even though, in so doing, you create 
paralyzing fear and doubt in the 
minds of some of your readers, thus 
helping to impede recovery. 


A fellow publisher not only calls us a confidence-destroyer, 
a menace and an even uglier name, but gives credit where it 
is not due in holding us responsible for impeding recovery 


“But, championing your right 
to print this editorial, I deplore 
the fact that you have done so, 
abusing your privileges as a pub- 
lisher by a destructive attack which 
offers not a single suggestion of 
alternative for coping 
with today’s perplexing problems. 
You are right when you say, ‘Steps 
must be taken and taken quickly 
to restore confidence.’ A first step 
should be that of making confi- 


dence-destroyers like you see the 
>] 


methods 


error of their ways.’ 

The above letter was among 
those we received complimenting or 
condemning us for this particular 
editorial. It was written by M. B. 
Massol, publisher of Oral Hygiene 
and The Dental Digest of Pitts- 
burgh. While we are unable to 
agree with Mr. Massol’s premise 
that business men should take what 
the New Dealers dish out to them 
and like it, and cannot accept his 
thesis that criticizing unsound 
legislation destroys confidence in 
recovery, his point that our edi- 
torial offered no constructive sub- 
stitute for the New Deal is well 
taken. We have said so much in 
the last three years about what the 
government might do to restore 
confidence and promote prosperity, 
that we took it for granted our 
readers knew where we stood. How- 
ever, for the benefit of Mr. Massol 
and others who may wonder what 
the shooting is all about, we would 
like to go on record as subscribing 
to the following platform. It is one 
which we believe every business man 
should stand upon, regardless of 
whether he is a Democrat or a 
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Republican, a Liberal or a Con- 
servative. It sums up briefly the 
philosophy which we think the 
federal government should adhere 
to in planning recovery measures: 

We believe in natural economic 
laws, unhampered by artificialities 
resulting from government or polit- 
ical control. 

For full opportunity for initia- 
tive and enterprise to function. 

For the encouragement of in- 
vention and ingenuity. 

For the use of efficiency ma- 
chinery. 

For opportunity for profits and 
free competition. 

For the unrestricted working of 
the laws of supply and demand. 

For the prevention or regulation 
of monopolies, whether private, 
class or governmental. 

For freedom from government 
interference in business and from 
government in business. 

For the elimination of bureau- 
cratic domination. 

For the elimination of artifi- 
cially-produced scarcity. 

For the economy of plenty. 

For the guarantee of a fair field 
and equal opportunity for all. 

For sound money and the en- 
couragement of thrift. 

For the upbuilding of business 
through encouragement by the 
government. 

Mr. Massol will probably say 
that the platform is all right so 
far as it goes, but what about the 
“forgotten man”? It seems to us 
he is more forgotten than ever; 
however, there is only one way to 


re-employ labor, as we have con- 
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sistently pointed out since the NRA 
was first suggested, and that is by 
reducing costs. Lower costs mean 
wider markets. Wider markets 
mean increased consumption. In- 
creased consumption means in- 
creased employment. That is where 
the last plank on our platform 
comes into operation. If, instead of 
interfering with the natural laws of 
supply and demand, Washington 
would concentrate its attention 
on helping business to reduce costs 
by loaning money for plant mod- 
ernization, lasting benefits will fol- 
low. But the basis of many NRA 
codes has been exactly the opposite. 
It was made unlawful to purchase 
new equipment. It was made man- 
datory to raise prices in spite of 
inadequate national buying power. 
If you want to see the folly of 
such nonsense take a look at the 
textile industry, after its awaken- 
ing! 

Mr. Massol, politely of course, 
calls us liars. “Children are not 
being taught to be ashamed of 
business men, and you know it.” I 
fear Mr. Massol doesn’t get around 
very much. We respectfully refer 
him to the hearings which have just 
been held by a Senate Committee 
concerning the teaching of com- 
munism in the University of Chi- 
cago. It might have been any one 
of a hundred universities. Charles 
R. Walgreen, of the drug chain 
bearing his name, testified. We 
quote from the records: 

“We were discussing communism 
and capitalism and lightly I said to 
Lucille, “You are getting to be a 
communist,’ and she said, ‘I am not 
the only one—there are a lot more 
on the campus.’ 

“T said to Lucille, ‘Do you realize 
that this means the abolition of the 
family, the abolition of the church 
and especially do you realize it 
means the overthrow of our gov- 
ernment’? And she said, ‘Yes, I 
think I do, but doesn’t the end ever 
justify the means?” 

“Don’t you realize this means 
bloodshed?’ I said. 

“Again she said, ‘Yes, but how 
did we get our independence— 
wasn’t it by revolution?’ 


* ‘Well, Lucille, are they really 
teaching you these things ‘over at 
the university?’ I asked. And she 
said, ‘No, I don’t think they are 
teaching it to us.’ 

“*Are they advocating these 
things?’ and she said, ‘No, not ex- 
actly.’ 

* ‘Well,’ I said, ‘where do you 
get all these radical ideas?’ 

* ‘Well,’ she said, ‘we have a lot 
of reading on communism,’ and I 
said, ‘More than on about our 
own government?’ and she said, ‘Oh, 
yes, much more. So far we haven’t 
got much of that.’ 

“ ‘Well, how about collectiveness, 
fascism, syndicalism, anarchy— 
did you get all those?’ And she 
said, ‘Yes, they were explained to 
us in our classes and we were given 
much, but mostly reading, largely 
on communism.’ And she said, 
‘Anyway, isn’t communism vs. 
capitalism the issue? At least it is 
at the university.’ 

“Among things they were asked 
to read on communism is the Little 
Primer. ‘Well, who asked you to 
read that?’ I asked. ‘One of our 
instructors read excerpts in class 
and recommended that we studi- 
ously read the Little Primer,’ 
Lucille said. 

“From other sources I have 
since learned that any emotion re- 
garding the flag or any patriotism 
is looked upon as being childish. 

“One of the courses Lucille was 
taking was the English course— 
it may be of some significance that 
she chose the theme, “The Meaning 
of Marx.’ 

“Now we come to the five pages 
of suggested subject matter: ‘Dis- 
cuss the following quotation criti- 
cally as a starting point from which 
to frame a new social policy for 
the policies which we now confront.’ 

“One of the quotations given is 
from the English translation of 
Illin’s New Russia’s Primer which 
is required to be read by Russian 
children. Let me emphasize that 
this assignment was a part of her 
English course and not a part of 
her social science course. Again, in 
the same assignment, a quotation 
is given for criticism from Stuart 


Chase, which is in part as follows: 

“ “It must be more than a little 
of a bore to be a business man 
dedicated to a life of unrelenting 
greed.”” 

The italics are ours. Mr. Wal- 
green’s charges have been denied. 
But the fact remains there is a 
growing belief on the campus of 
most universities, that the so-called 
capitalistic system, which means 
our whole system of doing business, 
is decayed and should be replaced 
by some form of Tugwellian “plan- 
ned economy.” Mr. Massol speaks 
in his letter about supporting the 
New Deal because of his “selfish 
interests.” As a publisher it might 
interest him to learn what has hap- 
pened to business and class publi- 
cations in Germany, after two 
years of “planned economy.” More 
than 1,000 have gone out of busi- 
ness! 

Unfortunately, it is not only in 
our universities that the abolition 
of the profit system is being di- 
rectly and indirectly advocated. 
Even much more insidious is the in- 
fluence of the churches and the 
church schools of the country, both 
Catholic and Protestant. Not all 
churches, nor all church schools, 
but too many of them. It is true 
that most of this propaganda is 
well meant. For example, I happen 
to be connected with an Episcopal 
Church in a suburban community. 
We have a young man as minister 
—a man who is very earnest in his 
desire to improve the lot of the 
unfortunate and poor. The Sunday 
before Labor Day, he read from the 
pulpit a letter circulated by the 
Federation of Churches attacking 
the greed of business men, and 
blaming the profit system for the 
evils of mankind! The writer sub- 
scribes to a paper published by a 
liberal faction of the Episcopal 
Church, and hardly an issue ap- 
pears that does not contain some 
article about abolishing the profit 
system. Such propaganda is in 
time bound to create a sentiment 
in this country which will make our 
children look askance upon busi- 
ness with the same feeling that an 
upper-class (Continued on page 54) 








GUSTOMER RELATIONS 


A Better Letters Clinic 


for the Average Business 
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Conducted by L. E. FRAILEY 





VI—A Money-Makiné Letter 
Program for Your Gompany 


T HAS always been a mystery 
to me why business executives 
pay so little attention to the 
letters written by their em- 

ployees. Are they blind, or just 
indifferent, to the possibilities for 
good or evil in these countless 
messages written on their own sta- 
tionery? 

Why should they vote a lot of 
good money for advertising, sit for 
many weary hours planning how 
that money should be spent, and 
never give a thought to the one 
potent form of publicity which goes 
on every working hour in the busi- 
ness—and which costs nothing? 
Radio, newspapers, _ billboards, 
magazines, calendars, booklets— 
they all get their share of the spot- 
light, but letters remain the “For- 
gotten Man” in the sales-building 
program. 

No, I have not slighted direct- 
mail. But the letters in a direct- 
mail campaign do get special at- 
tention. They are coddled and 
pampered in the promotion depart- 
ment, and they strut into the world 
with their powdered noses held high. 
They have little in common with 
the correspondence turned out by 
the other folks in the business. 

It’s the letters that hop into the 
mail bags every day that I am 


talking about—the ones written in 
the order, traffic, service, collec- 
tion, and all the other departments. 
Don’t they count too—as con- 
tacts with the public? What else 
is any form of advertising except 
a contact with the public? 

So you would think that at least 
the advertising manager would 
worry a little bit about the routine 
letters written in his company— 
that he would want each one written 
with a sales slant, and packed to 
the margins with good will. But it 
seldom happens. 

In my own company, I suppose 
five million letters are mailed an- 
nually. Five million contacts with 
the public—that’s a lot of cover- 
age. And yet, in twelve years, I 
cannot remember a single time that 
the advertising staff has made any 
effort to lift the level of our gen- 
eral office correspondence. Seems 
queer, doesn’t it? 

The advertisement that you run 
in the small newspaper next week 
may be seen by a thousand sub- 
scribers—but only a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth, of them will read 
it. The letters going out of your 
office next week may also be seen 
by a thousand readers—seen and 
read. That’s one edge which the 
letter holds over any advertisement 

[39] 


—it always finds its way to the 
man for whom it was written. 

Well, I started out to give you 
a platform by which you can make 
the letters in your company do a 
better job. There is no reason why 
they cannot make a lot more money 
for you than they have been. But 
the first plank in my platform is 
strictly an executive responsibility. 
You, as the head of your business, 
are the one who must insist that all 
the letters written in your company 
are money-makers. You can’t do 
that without giving those letters 
some personal attention. The folks 
who work for you must know that 
often you ask to see carbons of the 
letters they write—that they can’t 
do a luke-warm job and get away 
with it. 

How long has it been since you 
appeared before your department 
heads and dictators to talk about 
the importance of good letters? Do 
these employees of yours know that 
you expect every letter written on 
your stationery to be friendly and 
full of enthusiasm about your prod- 
ucts? Have you told them that a 
letter is just as much a salesman 
as the fellow who carries a bag of 
samples? Have you ever organized 
a class in letter-writing for your 
dictators? How do you expect them 
to practice what they do not know 
about the art of writing the good 
business letter? Yes, Plank No. 1, 
belongs to you, so tomorrow morn- 
ing when you are shaving, ask the 
fellow in the mirror what he has 
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done to improve the letters written 
every day in your business. 

All right, now let’s get sales- 
minded. How can letters be used 
beyond the average run of business 
to get more orders? Why, bless 
your hearts, in a lot of ways—but 
too often ways that the average 
business man does not recognize. 

It is an old saying among good 
salesmen that you can’t get an 
order without asking for it. The 
best sales talk in the world has not 
been completed until the salesman 
has said, “Now sign right here.” 
Well, why don’t you use letters 
more than you do to ask for orders? 
You put a lot of goods in your 
window so that people passing by 
may see and come in to buy. But 
the window cannot walk around 
looking for a customer. And the 
letter can! 

If you are running a retail busi- 
ness, why don’t you keep a card 
list of your most active customers? 
Why don’t you tell them now and 
then about some of the things you 
have to sell? Don’t wait for them 
to come into your store. Cry your 
wares. Go out and get them. Uncle 
Sam will be glad to help. 

Perhaps you got a shipment of 
fine ties the other day. Well, did 
you just put them in the case to 
wait until your customers hap- 
pened to see them? That wasn’t 
enough. You should have a list in 
your store of fifty to a hundred 
wealthy men who buy expensive 
ties. Why not send them a letter, 
saying, “Drop in and see some new 
ties which are both different and 
beautiful, just the kind that you 
like to wear.” 

A letter of that kind reaches out 
to the customer. It brings him into 
your store instead of the one down 
the street. One of the letters I have 
rated this month sells ties. How 
long has it been since you have 
mailed a letter like that—about 
ties, or paints, or furniture, or 
whatever it is you have to sell? 
Why not? Too many of us the past 
five years have been sitting, like 
Hercules, sulking in our tents. 
That’s foolish. If you want an 
order, ask for it. 


What next? What do you do 
about an order when it does come 
in? Aren’t you missing a swell 
chance to win the customer’s con- 
tinued good will unless you take 
time to show him the order was ap- 
preciated? Here again, I come to 
one of my pet mysteries. Why are 
orders so often accepted as a mat- 
ter of course? Believe you me, if I 
were a merchant, there would be a 
“thank you” department in my 
store. I’d never let a nice order— 
especially from a new customer— 
go unnoticed. Folks return to the 
place where they have been well 
treated, and one sale can be made 
to lead to another. 

But that isn’t all. What do you 
do about the customer who has 
stopped buying? Do you just act 
snooty—play tit for tat—and let 
him go? Every sales department 
needs a good follow-up system for 
old customers. When an account 
has been inactive three, six or 
twelve months—depending on the 
kind of products you sell—you 
should page the postman and hand 
him a letter. “We have missed you 
—is anything wrong? Come in the 
next time you are downtown. We 
have something very special to 
show you.” 

For eleven years, I had a charge 
account at one of the largest St. 
Louis stores. I became angry and 
stopped buying. For more than one 
hundred consecutive months I had 
been a customer. Now it has been 
almost a year since I went else- 
where and not a single letter have 
I received, asking why. No wonder 
some stores complain about busi- 
ness falling away. They are so 
absolutely lifeless when it comes to 
getting, or holding, their cus- 
tomers. 

Another type of letter, seldom 
used, but a money maker, is the 
follow-up on the sale of some prod- 
uct which requires occasional serv- 
ice or replacement. Of course, this 
letter cannot be used for small 
priced items, but it is a fine bit of 
business strategy for such things 
as electric appliances, furniture, 
refrigerators, automobiles, etc. I 
suppose I have owned a dozen auto- 


mobiles in the past twenty years. 
In each case the salesman treated 
me like a long lost brother until the 
sale was made. But never do I recall 
getting a friendly little letter from 
any of these salesmen, asking how 
I liked the car, or if there was any- 
thing he could still do for me. 

Letters offering special privi- 
leges are also good. I see more of 
them these days, but not nearly as 
many as there should be. If you are 
going to stage a sale next week, why 
not let some of your best customers 
know about it in advance—let them 
make their selections before the 
sale begins? Or maybe you are clos- 
ing out a few good lines at prices 
far below cost. Why not send a 
letter to some of your customers 
about these bargains? They are 
entitled to any plums that you are 
going to distribute. 

Finally, among my planks for a 
money-making letter program, I 
must include the letters for special 
occasions. Sometimes I call them 
the “unnecessary” letters. As 
builders of good will, they are the 
best of all. The business man who 
uses this type of letter is always a 
friendly cuss who keeps his ear 
close to the ground. He knows the 
names of many customers, and he 
seems to have the knack of hearing 
about things that happen to them. 

He never fails to congratulate 
the customer whose daughter has 
just been married, whose daughter 
has won a scholarship to Vassar, 
or whose wife has been elected State 
President of the Woman’s Club. He 
never fails to offer his sympathy 
when that same customer has had a 
death in the family, when he has 
had a fire in his plant, or when he 
has been to the hospital for repairs. 
I suppose these letter writers have 
a greater interest in other human 
beings than most of us do. 

The letters that I have rated 
this month speak for themselves. 
In the next issue, I want to discuss 
credit letters, and will be grateful 
for any examples you may care to 
submit. I’d like them good and bad 
—those that have “what it takes” 
and those that don’t. Please send 
them on. 
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Objective: To persuade a customer to come to the 
store to see some new neckties 


Objective: To persuade a dealer who asked for a 
catalog to handle the Mason Line of Brooders 
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Dear Mr. Miller: 


I remember that you always liked those Historical 
design ties that we used to carry, and how disappoint- 
ed you were when we temporarily discontinued them. 
Consequently when I saw a new shipment unpacked this 
morning, I thought of you the first thing. 


These have the same quality that you always admired 
-- that inherent quality that makes them look rich 
right up to the last wearing. One design especially 
struck my fancy and I believe it will yours. It is an 
authentic reproduction of the scroll on the Cellini 
Cup. This 16th century motif --delicate design and 
mellow coloring--is almost unbelievably accurate-- 
and beautiful. 


May I urge you to see these ties at once? Because 
I am sure that at least the best designs will not last 
long, especially since the new price is $2.50--con- 
siderably less than you used to pay. 


And remember--although your charge account is lone- 
some, it is still good, and we'd be happy to have you 
use it. 

Sincerely yours, 





1. The letter which came to me was a copy—done, I think, 
by the writer. Compared to my own typing, the job is swell 
but there are a few errors which make the rating on appear- 
ance only five points. 


2. There is a certain gracefulness to the language which is 
quite conspicuous. The words are well chosen and the whole 
effect is pleasing. A writer selecting his words can show just 
as much skill as the artist who selects his colors. It is apparent 
that this author is highly trained in the use of the English 
language and has a feeling for style far above the average. 


3. The argument is simply stated. The reader once bought 
fine ties of a certain pattern, and here is a new shipment in 
which he will be interested. Not only that, but the price is 
lower than before. 


4. The star, the chain, and the hook are all nicely balanced 
in this letter. To get the reader’s attention, he is reminded of 
his liking for ties in historical design. That’s the star. Then 
there follows a chain of facts swiftly told. And at the close, a 
cheerful reminder that the reader’s credit is still good, making 
it all so easy for him to buy. Yes, it is a well constructed letter, 
and proves that a good job can often be done in a few words. 


5. The writer’s personality is quite agreeable—but it does 
not stand out conspicuously in the letter. Ten points is 
probably the right number. 


6. But the spirit is perfect. The man succeeds in talking as 
if to a friend, but without that gross familiarity which often 
creeps into a letter of this type. The writer talks as he would 
to another man at the club—there is no back slapping. 


7., Yes, surely, the letter does the job. The old customer 
would be almost certain to call at the store to see the ties. 





Our catalog is being sent you under separate cover; 
the attached price list carries your costs. The Mason 
catalog is a most complete Sales Manual. Never before 
has so much wealth of information, so complete a pres- 
entation of sound fact been made available. Now you 
may know the "why" and the “how" of it. 

As one interested in the Mason Line you have a 
right to know something about us. In the January, 1935 
issue of Dun's our rating is Aa Al (over $1,000,000 
highest credit). For some years we have built many 
more brooders than any competitor. In our complete 
plants we are producing an outstanding line. 

Mason brooders may not invariably be the lowest 
priced, but our dealers have found that we consistent- 
ly place them in a position to more than meet competi- 
tion. We are not endeavoring to secure the assistance 
of your support and your trade following without of- 
fering something in return. 

With the Mason Agency you secure the benefit of all 
inquiries and orders originating from your territory 
in response to our advertising. You benefit year 
after year by our aggressive, continual development of 
superior equipment, and by the building up of consumer 
acceptance that the consistent promotion of one lead- 
ing line alone can secure. 

We have counter advertising for you, fine attrac- 
tive folders that will get them interested; halftone 
cuts for folders or mats for newspaper advertising. 

At your request we will send a big striking wall or 
window trim poster 36" x 48". 

Above all, the Mason Line policy is fair and con- 
sistent, year after year. Our dealers expect us to 
help them prosper and we spare no effort in the at- 
tempt. Remember, we do not sell you and then cross 
the street to sell your competitor; we cannot, in 
fairness to you and to ourselves. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MASON LINE 








1. This is a neatly multigraphed letter on stationery which 
is attractive and modest. There is just enough red in the 
letterhead to keep the general appearance above the common- 
place without being too gawky. The sample submitted was not 
filled in so we are left to guess how nicely that part of the job 
would be done. But I take it for granted that the company is 
just as careful in that respect as it has been in the others. 

2. The language on the whole is easy to understand and 
natural. “Under separate cover’’ seems to be the only rever- 
sion to grandfather’s style. 

3. The argument has me sold down to the last paragraph. 
Then I feel that I am left dangling. The second paragraph is 
most convincing. Don’t you like, “You have a right to know 
something about us’? I do. 

4. When it comes to the carpentry of this letter, you may 
wonder why it rates so low. Well, again, what about the 
ending? I seem to be nicely sold most of the way but where is 
the hook? I am not asked to reply. Perhaps the hook is in 
the catalog but it certainly is not to be found in the letter. 

5. The personality is fair to middlin’. The writer seems to 
be a serious-minded business man, thoroughly sold on his 
product, and anxious to please the dealer. 

6. In spirit, the letter ranks high. In both the second and 
last paragraphs, the writer seems quite definitely to be meeting 
the reader on his own ground. 

7. Does it do the job? Well, I can’t say “yes,” and I can’t say 
“no.” A lot would depend on the catalog. As already mentioned, 
the weakness is at the end where the reader is not given any- 
thing to do. I guess I'll have to vote “no” for that reason. 
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Objective: To persuade customers to fill in and 
return a questionnaire 


Objective: To sell Airlite Mattresses to hotel 
managers 
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Gentlemen: 

We think we can "take it." At least, we want to 
try so give it to us square on the chin. 

y Some of our friends and regular customers as well 
as some of our competitors have taken the time to 
write us now and then telling us just what they 
thought of us, of our products, our salesmen, our 
labels and a lot of other things. Sometimes they have 
been complimentary but a good many times they have 
raised Old Billy Ned with us about something or other. 

The funny thing is that the latter sort of letters 
have helped us the most for they pointed out our mis- 
takes, they gave us suggestions how we could and 
should improve our products, service and cooperation 
and finally, these letters gave us a lot of informa- 
tion from the merchant's side of the fence that cer- 
tainly did help us. 

The thought occurred to us that you too probably 
knew of some improvements, new ideas and suggestions 
to make to us that would help us to serve all paint 
dealers better. Maybe too you want to register a lit- 
tle kick at us about something or other and just never 
took time before to sit down and write us. 

Someone said, "Everyone likes to tell the other 
fellow how to run his business." Fine. We want you 
to tell us how to run ours. We are honestly anxious 
to correct mistakes and make improvements suggested by 
merchants, so don't be bashful. We are attaching a 
sheet of suggested questions to guide you. Also two 
sheets of clean paper (more if you need it) and a 
postage paid return envelope for your reply. Answer 
one or all questions or write on some other subject if 
you like. BUT DO IT TODAY. Don't put it off until 
later and then forget all about it. 

We think we can "take it." Lead with your left and 
cross over with a right hook. Thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sales Manager 





1. There is one serious flaw in the appearance of this letter. 
It is multigraphed and the fill-in is a pica off center. Maybe 
I am too critical about such things, but just as I said about 
those dealers, ““You’ll have to take me as Iam.” Five points. 

2. Language! Interesting, natural, easy to read—good 
talking! 

3. The argument could hardly be better. 

4. And the carpentry just as good. Notice how the begin- 
ning and the end_cleave together—both done in the prize 
fighter’s vernacular. 

5. The letter, of course, is chuck full of personality. The 
reader feels that the man talking is real—a man’s man not 
afraid to take whatever comes his way. 

6. “Fine. We want you to tell us how to run ours,” that 
seems to be the spirit of the whole letter. The dealers couldn’t 
help but like it. 

7. “Oh wad some power the giftie gie us to see oursel’s as 
ithers see us,”’ said Bobby, and business men the world over 
could profit highly by giving some thought to that quotation. 
It isn’t what the manufacturer wants to make—it’s what the 
consumer wants to buy. And this letter was an attempt to 
get to the bottom of the reader’s mind. 

*Attached was a page of questions and there I think may 
have been the rub. Would the average dealer go to the trouble 
of answering that questionnaire? I am sorry I am not at all 
sure that he would. So that explains the asterisk after “Does 
It Do the Job?”’ The answer is “‘yes”—?f the job can be done. 
Some of the dealers would answer, of course, but the most of 
them wouldn’t. Dealers are dealers—and you have to take 
them as they are. 





Dear Mr. Benton: 

“When our patrons criticize our goods and our serv- 
ices, we not only know that they are interested in us 
--that they have evidenced a preference to deal with 
us--but, gentlemen, we know exactly what it is they 
want, and then we can provide them with exactly what 
they do want! 

"Could anything be more to be desired than a criti- 
cal (I did not say 'senseless') customer?" 

That is what Marshall Field I -- said to his depart- 
ment heads in one of their morning sales meetings. So 
Marshall Field & Company could provide their patrons 
with what they wanted, and be certain of patronage! 

Mr. Field did not expect great success to come from 
trading services, only partially good (partially 
counterfeit) for the people's money which must never 
be at all counterfeit! Common sense? Yes -- but the 
result was that Mr. Field, a penniless boy, became the 
greatest merchant on earth. And he dealt with the 
finest of people. 

And, today, many of the finest hotels are operating 
under the same "Field Principle" of success. Their 
success is not partially counterfeit either. 

The American Bedding Manufacturers with their Air- 
lite Mattress and their forty-three fine factories 
from Coast to Coast, do more replacement work for fine 
hotels and hospitals than all of their competition. 

We shall be only too glad to give you an estimate 
on remaking your mattresses into Airlite Mr. 

Why not let us remake at least one for your inspec- 
tion, and the trial of someone you trust? Someone 
whose criticism you respect? 

Please do ‘bear in mind that Airlite Mattresses do 
not lose their superior comfort with use! 

On Airlite, your guests, through all the years, 
will not have bed-comfort that is partially bad. 

The dollars they pay you are 100 per cent good. 

For your sake, as much as that of your guests, your 
beds can be 100 per cent good, too. 

May we confer with you? May we refer you to the 
great users of Airlite? 

Respectfully yours, 
Member: 
American Bedding Manufacturers 








1. This is a mimeographed copy of a letter sent out for 
member dealers to reprint on their own stationery. It is unfair, 
therefore, to decide how good these reproductions would be. 
As a mimeograph job, however, the rating is below average. 

2. “Could provide their patrons with what they wanted, and 
be certain of patronage”—the letter is full of such rubber 
stamp talking. “May we confer with you?” is another example. 

3. Argument—that, too, is poor. Probably the thought back 
of the letter is good but the points are not clearly drawn and 
it was not until I had read parts of the letter three times that 
I began to get the real meaning. 

4. Carpentry is practically missing in this letter. The story 
about Marshall Field is dragged out to such length that it has 
little interest value. The ending has no punch or persuasion. 

5. I like to play the game of picturing the writers of these 
letters. This time, I sense that he is a kind, yet dignified, old 
man. That is, of course, a shot in the dark. Maybe he is a 
youngster just out of college—college kids often ramble, too. 

6. The spirit of the writer strikes me as okeh. I believe he 
really has faith in his mattresses. 

7. Of course, the letter fails to do the job. I doubt if it 
would sell a single mattress. 
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And Here Is a Letter from England 
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In rating a letter from any other country, we must always 
remember that traditions and customs are different from our 
own. Moreover, we cannot ever assume our standards are 
necessarily best, although too often that is the American 
attitude. 

As a by-product of my articles in Printed Salesmanship and 
AMERICAN Busrtness, I have had many letters from other 
lands. Most of these letters are more formal than our own, 
but when it comes to genuine courtesy and sincere friendliness, 
without exception, they have been outstanding. No one in 
America could write with finer cordiality than C. Jaquet of 
Rotterdam, Floris Kirchner of Bussum, W. M. Stokoe of 
Durban, and K. B. Williams and E. C. Witt of Birmingham. 
To contact these men, and others of equal distinction, has 
been truly a cherished privilege. 

I suppose in England from whence comes this letter from 

S. Maw, Son & Sons, Ltd., we American letter writers must 
sometimes appear to be a rambunctious and flamboyant lot 
of radicals. For example, what do they think of me for omit- 
ting most of the formal salutation and all of the complimentary 
close in my letters? What are they going to say about the 
British edition of my little book, Smooth Sailing, which 
Herbert Casson is publishing on June 1? Will they say my 
sentences are too terse, my words too blunt; that in striving 
for simplicity, I have overshot my mark? Probably so, and 
I would not blame them. You see, the business men of all 
countries approach their letters from a different background 
of experience and history. We must learn to meet all of these 
viewpoints with an open mind and understanding. 

Personally, I think our friends in Great Britain are at times 
too formal in their writing—just as perhaps we swing too far 
to the other extreme. But formality is a barrier to quick 
understanding in the reader’s mind. Simplicity opens wide the 
gate and says, “Come, follow me, reader. I will make your 
journey pleasant and easy to accomplish.”’ Shakespeare, the 
greatest of all writers, must have recognized the value of the 
short and simple word when he said, “An honest tale speeds 
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best being plainly told.”” And he often proved the truth of 
that statement in his own writing! 

All right, here is how I rate Mr. Porter’s letter, based on 
American standards. 


15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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Argument 

Carpentry 

Personality 

Spirit . 10 

Does It Do the Job? 10 

Rates ; . - 5% 

The reasons for these ratings, I think are obvious. The 
letter is groomed in distinguished manner. The size of the 
page, however, is different from any I have seen in America— 
8x 14. And yet, why not? Many a two-page letter could be 
avoided by using a longer sheet. Perhaps here is an idea that 
American business men could adopt with benefit. 

The language, of course, from our point of view, is in spots 
stilted and formal. We have declared war on such expressions 
as “in the near future,” but on the whole the letter flows along 
quite simply. 

The argument is convincing. I get the definite impression 
that the letter comes from a good house, and that there are 
sound reasons why the department stores in England should 
handle its products. 

Don’t you like the use of the pictures? I do. It’s a bit of 
clever carpentry that helps to give the letter attention value. 
The end of the letter is not strong. It lacks what we call the 
hook. Is the reader expected to reply or wait for Salesman 
Herman to call? A little card addressed to Miss Griffin, saying, 
“*Yes, I would like to visit your showroom,” might be what is 
needed. 

For both personality and spirit, the letter rates good. I 
think it does the job. 


S+++++-- 
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Why 
Advertise 
Anyway? 


An analysis of the impor- 
tance of advertising to man- 
agement, both as insurance 
in maintaining reputation 
and as a factor in building 
present and future business 
® 


By COL. W. T. CHEVALIER 
Vice President 
MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


HE major purpose of ad- 

vertising, any kind of 

advertising, is to condition 
a market. It does, of 
course, have a secondary effect 
upon the organization that uses it, 
but primarily its purpose is to 
condition a market. Advertising, 
therefore, should be regarded by 
management objectively, from the 
viewpoint of what it will do to the 
market, not how it appeals to the 
manager, the executive or the presi- 
dent. Too often he looks upon it as 
a luxury. It is like going to New- 
port or Bar Harbor. When he can 
afford it, fine! He goes. And when 
he can’t, he goes to Coney Island 
or Rockaway. He follows much the 
same practice in his purchase of 
advertising. If he thinks he can 
afford a good advertising job he 
buys it; if he feels poor, he may 
take a cheap advertising job, 
always forgetting that most of 
what he spends on the cheap job 
will be wasted to start with. He for- 





gets that when conditions change 
his first concern should be to modify 
his objective and his appropriation 
accordingly. 

What are some of the business 
and sales situations that call for 
special help? I shall recite just a 
few of them. They are typical of 
many more. These are some of the 
questions that will come up in the 
minds of thoughtful sales man- 
agers. 

How can we reach and dig out 
the unrevealed prospective cus- 
tomers? How can we get a knowl- 
edge of our product or service 
quickly and economically before a 
large class group or to those en- 
gaged in some special industry? 
How can we keep that group con- 
stantly informed of what we have 
to offer? How can we win and main- 
tain for a trade-name a widespread 
recognition or acceptance? How 
can we create an impression of 
leadership or dominance in behalf 
of a house throughout some par- 
ticular industry or group? How 
can we attract desirable agents or 
dealers and keep them sold on the 
product and the house? How can 
we economize the time of our sales- 
men and agents so that they will 
have to spend less time on mission- 
ary work and more time in closing 
orders? How can we build up ac- 
ceptance with potential customers, 
or for and with the salesmen or the 
dealers? How can we make sure 
that our sales story is told to pros- 
pective customers exactly as we 
would have it told? How can we 
quickly establish a new or broaden 
an existing market for our product 
or our service? 

And so I might go on. You or I 
easily could go on and treble or 
quadruple such a list of specific 
problems. But most of all, how can 
we do any one or two or more of 
those jobs for a specific firm at the 
lowest overall expenditure? 

True economy in advertising, as 
with every other form of effort, is 
achieved by balancing the factors 
that constitute it. The answer 
always must be to use the right 
kind of advertising, give it the right 
direction, and use it in the right 
[44] 





amount. And bear in mind that you 
cannot save a nickel by just cutting 
down the amount and letting it go 
at that. Suppose you were a pilot, 


. hired to fly the Atlantic in an air- 


plane. Suppose you need 500 gal- 
lons of gas to do it. Now, the man 
that is financing the flight can say 
to you, “Damn it, I can’t afford it ; 
you can have 300 gallons and that 
is all.” Well, he has a right to say 
that, it’s his money, and he can 
say it if he wants to. He can give 
you only 300 gallons. But he isn’t 
going to save anything; simply 
because you are not going to make 
the flight. He is going to lose the 
plane and the 300 gallons of gas 
and he is probably going to have 
a damage suit on his hands before 
he gets through unless you sign off 
before you start. 

So if you have a well-defined job 
to do, and that job takes a certain 
amount of a certain kind of adver- 
tising directed in a certain way, you 
can’t economize by just cutting 
down on the amount. If you must 
do that you will have to change 
your objective; you must pick 
another job. You should decide to 
go to Bermuda or Porto Rico in- 
stead of Europe if you can only 
have 300 gallons of gas. But there 
still are so many who do plan the 
European trip and then at the last 
minute say, “I am awfully sorry 
but I can afford to buy only 300 
gallons of gas. So take off, old man, 
and make that do!” And the trag- 
edy is that we do. And then we come 
down somewhere in the middle of the 
ocean, the gas is wasted, the plane 
is lost, the pilot is discredited and 
the owner may go broke. So another 
failure is chalked up against ad- 
vertising. “See, I told you the stuff 
is no good!” 

Now, turning to the effect on 
immediate sales, if you will, con- 
sider for a minute the plight of the 
salesman. He is a thinking, reason- 
ing individual. He can plan his time 
and arrange his work to concen- 
trate his best efforts on a limited 
number of worth-while prospects 
that look like immediate business— 
for remember that it is by immedi- 
ate business that that fellow is 
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Nine Specifications for Management: 


1. Is the product worthy? 
2. Is the promotion directed to the right market? 
3. Is it directed to the right people in the market? 


4. Does it say to each group of the market just what is needed to accomplish the sales 
objectives or forward the business strategy ? 


5. Does it say it credibly, convincingly, and impressively ? 


6. Does it say it regularly to get cumulative effect and to create the atmosphere of 
stability ? 


7. Is it a part of the entire business development of the company ? 


8. Does it employ the most efficient agencies for overall economy? Is each instru- 
ment chosen with that in view? 


9. And most of all, does the management of the business recognize its advertising as 
the expression of its personality in the market place? Is it tremendously concerned with 
the impressions that are being disseminated and the ideas that are being inculcated in the 
minds of thousands of men of industry who constitute the buying factors for its prod- 
ucts? In other words, does it really wnderstand and believe that its cost of writing orders, 
of making sales, and of doing business tomorrow, next year, and the year after, will be 
tremendously affected by the job its sales promotion and advertising is doing today? 














judged, yet he can make only from 
three to ten productive calls a day. 
He must service as well as sell, and 
service calls consume time. On each 
call he will be opposed by disparag- 
ing arguments and he will have to 
meet the competitive stories that 
have been left with his prospects. 
He may be denied contact with 
certain important buying influ- 
ences. 

He can be only one place at a 
time. And necessarily he must incur 
a high cost for each one of these 
contacts that he makes. We must 
remember that the only time the 
salesman can justify that high cost 
of contact is when he is sitting 
across the desk from a live pros- 
pect; a fellow from whom he has a 
chance to get an order right then 
and there, or right soon. The rest 
of his time and effort is a contribu- 
tion to the general welfare of the 
company, and he doesn’t get paid 
for doing that—not for very long. 
So that salesman must concentrate 





on the live prospects that repre- 
sent immediate business. 

Thus, when we come to analyze 
this part of our sales effort we are 
bound to ask ourselves questions 
like these; they come up auto- 
matically. How many salesmen 
shall we have? What salaries or 
commissions shall we pay them? 
What expenses will they have? How 
many calls a day or a month or a 
year can we rely on them making? 
How much time will each salesman 
have to spend on each prospect? 
What will be the cost per contact? 
Should we then put on more sales- 
men at these costs? How can we 
use additional sales expenditures to 
influence sales most effectively and 
get the largest volume at a suffi- 
ciently low cost to pay a net? How 
can we maintain the pressure be- 
tween salesmen’s calls or isolated 
prospects? What proportion of the 
total prospects are live prospects 
at any given time? What is it really 
worth to us to be able to make a 





sales contact at any time we wish? 

In view of these and many other 
questions that will occur to every 
sales executive, we find constantly 
arising this dominant question: Is 
there not some way by which we 
can conserve and supplement the 
efforts of these men and thereby 
enhance the value of their very 
productive but very costly con- 
tacts? 

Immediately we come into the 
domain in which we will find that 
advertising, intelligently selected 
and properly applied, will be of 
help to us, provided only that it be 
fitted into a sales plan so that it 
will work with those salesmen, and 
not carry on over in another alley 
with a stone wall and broken bot- 
tles on top in between them. 

Consider the situation as pic- 
tured through one industrial pub- 
lication, just to size up one industry 
as reflected in its circulation. This 
paper has 22,000 subscribers lo- 
cated in 14,500 plants. Even if we 
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had all these plants concentrated 
on both sides of one street, wall to 
wall, the whole 14,500 of them, one 
salesman, making ten calls a day, 
would need five years just to call 
on them all. That is just one mar- 
ket, one industry. 

Consider one company, with an 
industrial product. I now am speak- 
ing of specific companies although 
I do not mention names. It has 
12,000 plants as potential users 
and therefore as prospective cus- 
tomers at some time. It estimates 
conservatively that five men in each 
company constitute the buying fac- 
tors. How can that company con- 
tact those 60,000 men? And re- 
member, glibly as we may talk 
about markets and covering mar- 
kets, after all, markets are made of 
men. To cover that market you 
have to cover those 60,000 men. 
There is no shorthand way of doing 
it. You can’t write M-A-R-K-E-T, 
and just lay a piece of paper down 
on that’ word and say you have 
covered it. Too often we talk as 
though it were that easy. But, when 
I say market in this case I must 
visualize 60,000 men to be sold. 

The direct sales contacts of that 
particular company during any one 
year must be limited chiefly to the 
active business that is developing 
that year. This company, in one 
typical year, submitted about 
1,300 proposals for active jobs but 
the chief selling effort was concen- 


trated on about two-thirds of those 
jobs that had the most promise. So 
some 850 to 900 companies offered 
an opportunity to do an effective 
direct selling job during one year. 

Now, aside from that group, that 
company’s salesmen have time 
only for a negligible contact job— 
an occasional missionary job, or a 
call on an old customer. But you 
know perfectly well, human nature 
being what it is, that those sales- 
men are going to put most of their 
effort on the active spot jobs ; they 
are not going to use a lot of energy 
on the missionary work. 

It will be evident that the imme- 
diate sales and the cost of those 
immediate sales will be profoundly 
affected by what is being done and 
has been done on the 60,000 indi- 
viduals, any one of whom may be 
one of these 850 to 900 live cases. 
Here the advertising is having its 
immediate effect on the effective- 
ness of any expenditure that is 
made to pay those salesmen and 
keep them out on the road. 

That doesn’t take into account 
the long-term welfare of that busi- 
ness. That is another story. 

A very competent salesman for 
another well-rated concern that 
sells to industry, reports that he 
has some 200 selected prospective 
customers, his prize prospects. 
Regularly he calls on 159 purchas- 
ing agents, 102 service engineers, 
91 operating executives, 27 execu- 


tives, and 3 miscellaneous, making 
a total of 382 people with whom 
he keeps in touch as continuously 
as possible. Obviously, if this con- 
cern would enable this man and 
others like him to make the most of 
each call, it has a job to do. That 
salesman has his job to do and he 
is doing it well, but that shouldn’t 
blind us to the fact that the com- 
pany also has a job to do. It will 
pay dearly if it asks that salesman 
to take from his own job time and 
energy for the job it should be 
doing. He just can’t do it economi- 
cally. That is not his job, and the 
better he does his own job the less 
energy he will have to devote to the 
job the company should be doing. 

I happen to have had access to 
a survey that is now under way. It 
is unfinished but, nevertheless, it in- 
dicates a trend covering the activi- 
ties of many salesmen for a large 
number of diversified manufac- 
turers selling to industry. Some- 
where between 700 and 1,000 sales- 
men representing different com- 
panies participated in this. 

The average salesman in this 
group is responsible for more than 
400 different accounts. He has to 
spend about 40 per cent of his time 
in servicing his present customers 
who constitute, in fact, but 15 per 
cent of the total accounts for which 
he is responsible. He has 60 per 
cent of his time left for the other 85 


per cent. (Continued on page 54) 


HERE Is AN IDEA that may save you enough to pay your subscription to 
AMERICAN Business for life. It saved the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company that much. Enclose a post card with your statements asking 
customers if they wish you to continue sending monthly statements. More 
and more companies are paying directly from the invoice. You may find 
that you can cut in half the number of monthly statements that you are 


now sending out every month, with savings in time, postage and stationery 














The Bight and 
Wrong Way 


to Sell It 


A laboratory for the diagnosis, treatment 
and cure of even the most malignant of the 
ailments which sometimes afflict salesmen 


& 
By GEORGE L. WILLMAN 


Dear Mr. Wittman: 

The public service company by 
whom I am employed is about to 
put on a special drive to sell water 
heaters, and of course, I am out 
to sell more than anybody else. 
While we have been furnished with 
considerable sales literature on the 
matter of selling water heaters by 
the manufacturers, it occurred to 
me that possibly you might have 
an idea picked up in your experi- 
ence, which would help to give me 
an edge on the other fellows. If 
you can, I would certainly appre- 
ciate it, and maybe some day I can 
return the favor.—J. K. L. 


LIKE your spirt, J. K. L., and 

while you have told me nothing 
about the methods you are now 
using to sell water heaters, or 
whether it is gas or electric heaters 
that you are selling, I’ll try to help 
you. The first thing you have to do, 
if you want to win this contest 
which your company is going to 
hold, is to locate your prospects. 
Now that may seem to be a funny 
thing to tell a salesman, yet it has 
been my observation that surpris- 
ingly few salesmen really analyze 
their market. In a hazy sort of way 
they know that the best prospects 
for what they are selling are cer- 


“FORGET 
water heaters 
themselves, and 
sell the comfort 
and economy 
that they offer to 
the purchaser” 


tain kinds of people, but for the 
life of them they can’t sit down and 
tell you where they are. This re- 
sults in their making too many 
wasted calls. And wasted calls are 
just about the best way in the 
world not to win a sales contest. So 
if I were you, before I rang a door 
bell, I would carefully make up a 
list of people who needed water 
heaters, who have the money to 
buy water heaters, and who could, 
therefore, give me an order if / 
succeeded in making them want 
one. The best way to go about get- 
ting such a list is to call on present 
users. Call on them personally if 
you can; if time will not permit 
personal calls, use the telephone. 

The next thing you have to do is 
to make these people want water 
heaters more than the money they 
cost. Never forget that because a 
man needs what you are selling, it 
does not follow that he wants it. 
That is where most salesmen go 
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wrong. How can you make a pros- 
pect want a water heater? By for- 
getting that you are selling water 
heaters, and selling the comfort and 
economy that a water heater offers ; 
by painting a word picture of the 
heater in operation in the pros- 
pect’s home, and putting him right 
up in the foreground. It is much 
easier to make a man want comfort 
and appreciate economy than some 
sort of a gadget which he has got 
along without, and which he se- 
cretly thinks he can continue to get 
along without. You may be selling 
the best heater made, it might be 
years ahead of any competitive 
heater, but until you have made 
your prospect want the benefits a 
water heater gives, his interest in 
you and your heater is purely 
academic. That is a principle of 
salesmanship which applies not 
only to water heaters but to any 
product for which no ready-made 
demand exists. I’ll even go so far 
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as to say that it applies with the 
same force to selling anything. 
People are interested in buying 
if they are part of the picture. 

The third thing you must do is 
to know so much about the needs 
of the man you are selling, how 
much water he uses, when he uses 
it and where he uses it, that you 
can decide for him the size and 
type of heater that he should buy. 
Get this information before you 
call upon the prospect, if possible. 
Know exactly what heater you are 
going to sell your man and exactly 
why. Then when the time comes to 
“close,” you won’t have to fumble 
around among distracting catalogs 
and literature, at the time when you 
ought to be writing up his order. 
Remember that the hard part of 
the sale is to get a prospect to make 
up his mind. The easier you make it 
for him to decide, the nearer you 
are to the order. If you will do 
those three things, I am sure that 
you will sell many more heaters 
than the chap who picks his calls 
on “hunches” and who goes from 
house to house asking people if 
they don’t need a water heater 
today! 


Dear Mr. Wittman: 

I am a printing salesman em- 
ployed by one of the leading adver- 
tising printers in New York, and 
have been steadily running behind 
on my drawing account. My trouble 
is getting in to see the man who 
buys the printing. When I send 
my card in, it invariably comes 
back with the message, “Not inter- 
ested.” I have talked to a number 
of other salesmen, and they seem 
to have the same trouble. Maybe it 
is just because it is New York. It 
does seem that people are harder 
to see in New York than they are 
in Jersey, for instance. What do 
you think?—B. M. P. 


SUPPOSE that everyone who 

ever sold printing, either in New 
York or any other large city, has 
reached the same conclusion. There 
is always something that makes it 
especially difficult to get business 
in their particular territory. Yet 
there are thousands of salesmen 
who make good money selling print- 
ing in New York. Then why can’t 
you sell it? After all, the printing 


buyers in New York speak the same 
language as the printing buyer in 
Newark. They have the same need 
of printing. And they respond to 
pretty much the same arguments. 
When you say you can’t get in to 
see them, you are simply admitting 
that you have not shaped your 
methods to turn local difficulties 
to your advantage. 

You must remember that the 
men you call upon are busy men. 
They have only so many hours a 
day in which to work, and there 
is a limit to how much of their 
available time they can give to 
salesmen. But because they are so 
busy makes them particularly re- 
ceptive to plans for increasing their 
business. Do you get the point? 
Very well, what does it mean to 
you? Another thing, leave your 
cards at home. There may be times 
when a salesman needs a card, but 
usually it is at the end of an inter- 
view and never at the beginning. A 
business card makes a poor door- 
opener. In fact, it was never in- 
tended as such. Of course, people 
will send your card back and tell 
you they are not interested. So 
would you. 


A Service to Readers of This Magazine 


EVERY READER OF AMERICAN Business is entitled to this personal con- 
sullation service which Mr. Willman offers. Simply write to him in care 
of this magazine and present your specific sales problem. If it is a subject 
of wide application, he will answer it publicly—without, however, reveal- 
ing the name of the questioner. If it is a subject of limited interest, or of 
a confidential nature, he will answer it privately. In more than twenty 
years of experience in active sales and sales advisory work, Mr. Willman 
has consulted with hundreds of sales executives and has coached literally 


thousands of salesmen. 


And incidentally, the same service which 


Mr. Willman is offering in connection with sales problems, Mr. Frailey 
is performing in connection with correspondence 
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“COMPTOMETER” METHODS 
BRING COORDINATED 
CONTROL TO BUSINESS 


The vital facts of your business 
can be assembled in useful form, 
quickly and accurately, by 
“Comptometer” figure-control 
methods. Importantrecordsthat 
reflect sales conditions, costs, pro- 
duction and inventory are assem- 
bled and interpreted in totals or 
in breakdowns while they are of 
greatest value. Such information 
is essential to profit control. 


The “‘Comptometer”’ Peg- 
Board method is a simplified, 
speedy means of collecting figure 
facts at minimum cost. It has 


certain definite advantages: 


1. Makes use of original figures. 
Eliminates time and cost of re- 
copying, posting. Reduces chance 
of error. 


2. Extremely fast. Produces figure 
information while most valuable. 
Allows for prompt action on rap- 
idly changing conditions. 

3. Flexible. Adaptable to most any 
kind of figure routine. 

4. Economical. Savings of 35% or 
more are not unusual. 

5. Simplifies collecting and comput- 
ing figure facts. Reduces number 
of operations required. 


A letter or telephone call to the 
“Comptometer” office in your 
locality, or to the address below, 
will bring you detailed informa- 
tion on “Comptometer” meth- 
ods and the “Comptometer” 
machines for various types of 
work. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 





COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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RICH 
TRANSLUCENT 
PEARL BARREL 


MESSAGE 
REPRODUCED 
IN COLORS 







IT IS 
Results 
THAT COUNT 


The glowing warmth of the golf course, 
its good fellowship, its invigorating 
sport—that is what is in the hearts of the 
fellows whom you call Customers. Pros- 
pective customers are infected with the 
same contagion. 


These men, executives, purchasing 
agents, representatives—all deeply hu- 
man—have the say about the purchase 
and distribution of what your salesmen 
have to sell. While you cannot play in 
all their foursomes, you can still con- 
tribute an unforgettable influence— 
Friendship, Confidence, Sportsmanship, 
Belief. These are the factors that result 
in SALES for the firm that possesses 
them. 


Distribute a few smart Dur-O-Lite Golf 
Pencils among your good customers 
and prospects. They are luxuriously 
finished, in good taste, yet so inexpen- 
sive. And the correct size for summer 
clothes or ladies’ purse. We reproduce 
your trade mark and a friendly sales 
message in one, two or three lustrous 
colors right on the translucent Pearl 
barrel. Here is a reminder gift of which 
you will be justly proud. 


Executives: If you are interested 
in digging up new business, hold- 
ing old customers in line, or 
soothing complaints, write on 
company letterhead for FREE 
sample Dur-O-Lite Golf Pencil 
No. 96. Please state your title. 


DUR-O-UTE PENCIL, CO 





Cutting Correspondence Costs 


(Continued from page 36) 


this system, or lack of system, is 
that there is no one person respon- 
sible for the files. 

An illustration of the increased 
efficiency resulting from centraliza- 
tion of transcribing and _ filing 
operations in a business is found in 
the experience of the Shell Petro- 
leum Corporation of St. Louis. 
“The savings of time in every way 
have been considerable,” said the 
chief auditor of the company. 
“During the first year our central 
bureau did an increased amount of 
work equivalent to seventy months 
additional labor, without employ- 
ing any extra help. 

“Under our new plan, when add- 
ing new men who would normally 
require the services of at least one 
additional stenographer apiece, we 
have absorbed the increase in 
stenographic and typing work re- 
sulting from six or seven new men 
with the services of only one addi- 
tional girl. 

“Our present transcribing sec- 
tion functions with about 50 per 
cent of the personnel required 
under the former system. Further- 
more, we handle from a third to a 
half more work. The saving in 
salaries in this department for the 
first year amounted to $32,000. 

“The economy in decreased office 
space needed by the concentrated 
unit of stenographers and typists 
totaled $1,360. Without centrali- 
zation, our expanding business 
would very soon have brought us 
face to face with a space problem. 

“The results of centralizing can 
be summed up under four heads: 
saving time and money, increased 
efficiency, leveling of peak loads, 
and improvements resulting from 
skilled supervision. 

“Many indirect advantages have 
resulted. For example, our battery 
of printing machines now saves us 
considerable money in the printing 
of forms and dealer stationery. 

“Another detail has been the in- 
stallation of easy posture chairs 


for the operators, and the adoption 
of the new all-steel corporation 
type of desk.” 

During the depression many 
companies have had to get along 
with whatever filing equipment they 
had. Now that the emergency has 
passed, it is in order to modernize 
the filing of correspondence. That 
means organizing a central filing 
department, in charge of a capable 
file clerk, and equipped with the 
latest and most up-to-date files. 
The person who has to do the filing 
will have to open and close these 
files hundreds of times a day, and 
the few dollars extra that properly 
designed files cost is well worth the 
additional cost of such equipment. 

As to the best way to organize 
the files, that depends entirely upon 
the character of your business. A 
general rule is to centralize as much 
as possible. For example, if it is 
desired to keep customer corre- 
spondence by departments, use dif- 
ferent colored folders and file them 
one behind the other in a central 
file. All the orders and copies of 
invoices for a certain customer 
would thus be filed in green fold- 
ers ; all the correspondence regard- 
ing those orders filed in a different 
colored folder, and all executive 
correspondence in a “private” red 
folder. But all three of the folders 
are filed together. Red folders are 
not given out unless specifically 
authorized by the management. 

In the last few years great prog- 
ress has been made in improving 
correspondence filing methods. 
Many short-cuts have been de- 
vised which materially reduce the 
cost of file maintenance, yet in- 
crease the efficiency of that depart- 
ment. Companies which manufac- 
ture filing equipment usually em- 
ploy experts who will be glad to 
help you develop a suitable filing 
system, and lay out an efficient 
filing department without obliga- 
tion. The same is true of those who 
make appliances and equipment. 
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SAVE 50% 


with this 


New JOYCE BINDER 





You save 50 per cent on loose-leaf binder 
cost because one JOYCE FLEXIBLE SPRING 
POST SELF-BINDER serves both current 
and storage records. Exclusive patented 
features make this possible. Thirty years’ 
experience transferring and binding office 
records. 

Enthusiastic acceptance of the NEW 
JOYCE binders has created a national de- 
mand among leading business, utility, and 
thousands of smaller firms as well. 





ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 


@ Note these features—flexible spring post 
self-binders with Detachable Outside Lock 
—fits any size sheet or form—always opens 
flat allowing easy reference and full view 
of entire page. These are but a few of many 
features, yet the utmost in simplicity, easy 
operation and durability. We guarantee 
you full satisfaction. 

@ Try out these binders in your office. At 
your request, without cost or obligation we 
shall gladly send you a trial binder for your 
inspection and use 

or 

write for leaflet, ‘Cutting Binder Costs 
50 Per Cent.” No obligation of course. 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 
56 W. Washington St. 
Dept. M. Chicago, Ill. 


Nothing But a Salesman! 


(Continued from page 26) 


| how shortsighted he is. It just 





isn’t in the cards for a fellow like 
that to hold a responsible job. 

Here’s just one more example of 
what I mean. Charlie never gets 
back to the office until a couple of 
minutes before closing time, and 
sometimes he hasn’t even showed up 
when the rest of us leave. Suppose 
he had a lot of important corre- 
spondence to take care of, like I 
have? If he had any executive duties 
he couldn’t dash in the office at two 
minutes of five and handle them. 
That’s why I always try to get in 
by four o’clock at the latest. Usu- 
ally there are urgent letters to dic- 
tate. You know; sometimes you 
take them yourself. Do you sup- 
pose Charlie could write the kind 
of letters I do? I don’t want you to 
get the idea I’m bragging, but 
that’s one thing I do know how to 
do—dictate letters. Even if there 
isn’t any dictation to handle, there 
are other reasons for spending 
quite a bit of time in the office, like 
consulting with Dawsonor straight- 
ening out my files or checking up 
on this and that. That’s another 
thing Dawson used to crab about— 
my coming in early in the after- 
noon, but I’ve got him piped down. 

For instance, it doesn’t do you 
a bit of harm to get acquainted 
around the office. Now I don’t sup- 
pose that the Old Man even knows 
who Charlie is. Charlie’s never 
around when the Old Man is in, and 
as far as I know he never made any 
attempt to get in good with him. 
That’s something every executive 
has got to cultivate—the ability to 
get along with the other execu- 
tives in the organization. And 
that’s where I’ve been smart. There 
isn’t any doubt in the Old Man’s 
mind about who I am. I’ve seen 
to that, and when the time comes 
to promote somebody in the sales 
department, naturally he’s going to 
think of me. 

So there you are, Marian, my 
girl. You asked for it, and now 


that you’ve got it I hope you can 
take it. At least, I hope you’re 
satisfied about why Charlie isn’t 
quite the boy for sales manager. . .. 

Huh, how’s that? Well, maybe he 
did lead the sales force last year. 
He had some lucky breaks and 
managed to turn in a good-sized 
volume. But look at all the cus- 
tomers he’s got. He ought to do a 
lot of business. If I had half his 
customers I’d do twice as much. 
Except for some rotten luck in los- 
ing a few big accounts I’d have 
beat him out, at that. But that 
doesn’t make him a sales manager. 
Look here, Charlie doesn’t even 
have a drawing account. He works 
on straight commission. Maybe 
that will give you an idea of how 
he stands with the house... . 

You say he’d rather work on 
commission? Say, what are you 
trying to do, kid me? Well, even 
if you’re right, what does that 
prove? I'll tell you: It proves just 
what I said a little while ago, that 
he doesn’t use his head. Why, for 
Pete’s sake, would anybody want 
to work on commission if he didn’t 
have to?... 

What do you mean he can make 
money that way? If you’re work- 
ing on commission, all you get is a 
cut on what you actually sell; if 
you’re on drawing account, part of 
your pay is for this executive work 
I’ve been talking about. In other 
words, you get paid for what you 
know as well as for what you do. 

All right, I'll bite. How much 
did Charlie’s commissions amount 
to last year? ... 

Come, come now, Marian; snap 
out of it. You don’t expect me to 
believe any fairy story like that, 
do you? Say, if Charlie knocked 
down seven thousand bucks I ought 
to have got fourteen. Why, I tell 
you, Charlie’s nothing but a sales- 
man. Where would he get off mak- 
ing more money than most of the 
executives? ... 

Yeah, I’ll admit you ought to 
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know all right, but I still don’t 
think you do. Tell me, though, why 
you’re sticking up for Charlie so 
strong anyway.... 

What? You and him are going to 
get married? Whew! You can knock 
me down with a five-ton truck ! Can 
you imagine a thing like that! Er- 
congratulations, and all that sort 
of thing. No wonder you’re sort of 
prejudiced in his favor. Well, as I 
told you before, I haven’t got a 
thing in the world against Charlie. 
He’s a nice boy and a pretty fair 
salesman, at that. Of course, if he 
don’t want to be anything but a 
salesman all his life, that’s his busi- 
ness. But I'll treat him right, Mar- 
ian; I give you my word. You 
haven’t got anything. to worry 
about on that account. ... 

What would I do if Charlie did 
happen to get the job? Well, my 
imagination’s hardly equal to the 
thought, but just to humor you I 
don’t mind saying that I’d walk 
out of here so fast it would make 
your head swim. Yes sir, I’ve put up 
with a lot of favoritism and raw 
deals around here, and I’ve taken 
a lot off of Dawson, but that would 
be carrying things a little too far. 
What’s the use of talking about it, 
though? The whole idea is just 
plain batty. Nobody but you would 
ever even have thought of it... . 

Here comes Dawson now. Let’s 
see what’s the latest dope from the 
front office... . 

Morning, Chief. Awful glad to 
hear the good news of your promo- 
tion. Just been talking to Miss 
Simpson about it. It’ll be a wonder- 
ful thing for the company, all right. 
I-er-suppose it will make quite a 
little difference here in the sales de- 
partment, won’t it, Chief? Do you 
have any idea yet how things are 
going to line up?... 

You’re going to what? Charlie 
Mead? Sales manager? You aren’t 
serious, are you, Chief? .. . 

Well, I only thought . . . Oh, no; 
nothing like that, Chief . . . I only 
meant... Oh, sure... Yeah, that’s 
right . . . I never said anything 
about resigning, Chief . . . No, 
that’s O. K. with me. . . Anything 
you say.... 








“We'd just as soon go back to 
the old letter-press 


as do without Voice Writing... 


ie 
Bl 


because our dictators gained 
970 days in a single year!” 


(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD'S BUSINESS) 


After Pro-technic Ediphones had been 
installed in this company’s Claim De- 
partment it was found that the 14 
Dictators (investigators, who usually 
work outside the office) each gained 
14% days a week. 970 days a year... 
a 24% increase in business capacity! 

These men are now able to dictate 
at any hour, without assistance. Slow- 
ing up of reports—through use of 
long-hand, or becouse of overworked 
stenographers —no 
longer exists. The Edi- 





in Stenographic business capacity be- 
cause time is no longer wasted in writ- 
ing everything twice—once in a note- 

book, and again on a typewriter. 
According to a company official, 
VoiceWriting is valuable in small offices 
too. Where men are outside, selling, 
Pro-technic Ediphones allow them to 
dictate before 9, after 5, or at any hour. 
Everywhere, Pro-technic Ediphones 
are helping large and small organiza- 
tions increase their 


your city, for further 


. businesscapacity! TEL- 
son principle of “think |ho- & EPHONE THE EDIPHONE, 


once ... write once 

. at once” guides 
all dictation service. 
And it has accounted 
for a 33'4% increase 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 





information! 


ncoerorateo 


ORANGE. N.J. U.S.A. 
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...TO MAKE SALES | 


Your name—your slogan should be before your | 
prospects and S, ly. For a sure-fire | 
reminder that is literally always at your prospects’ | 
finger tips—we present the } 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














PARISIAN 
PERSONAL POCKET KNIFE 


| 


Here is one of the oldest—most reliable forms of 
reminder advertising in a brand new dress, de- 
signed by advertising novelty experts. Your sales- | 
men can carry it to give to customers, as a calling 
card; or it can be used as a door opener, a gift, | 
prize or premium, Your signature, your trade- | 
mark or sales message appears on this sturdy 
and attractive Parisian product ... or it can be 
made with your customer’s name on one side and 
your advertisement on the other. 


FREE TO EXECUTIVES 


Write on your company letterhead, us- 
ing your title, for a free sample knife 
and sales building ideas. You can 
quickly demonstrate its sales power to 
your satisfaction. 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. 


3510-3524 So. Western Ave 





Chicago, Ill 














BUILDING 
A 
PORTFOLIO 


The perplexing question con- 
fronting most investors today 
is “How can | benefit most 
from business expansion 
ahead and what type of 
securities should | hold?”’ 

Brookmire has answered this 
question in a brief but ex- 
ceptionally helpful study en- 
titled “Building a Portfolio.” 
You may have a copy, gratis. 


Ask for Bulletin 33-G 


BROOKMIRE 


cor P COR ATION 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 








Founded 1904 




















A Panning from Pittsburgh 


(Continued from page 38) 


Englishman looks upon “trade.” 


Finally, Mr. Massol says we are 


| creating fear and doubt in the 


minds of our readers and thus 


| paralyzing recovery. Mr. Massol 
| ought to take a vacation and get 
| away from the forest so that he 
| can see the trees. How can you 
| create 
| exists? We are flattered by the 
| compliment but we cannot take the 


something that already 


credit. It belongs to Mr. Tugwell 


' and Mr. Richberg. Sterling Mor- 


ton, the well-known salt manu- 
facturer, a stanch Democrat who 
supported Davis, Smith and Roose- 
velt and who is a grandson of a 
member of President Cleveland’s 
cabinet, said in a public address 


| in Elgin, Illinois, recently: 


“All evidence leads me to the 


| conclusion that the measures for 


the control of banks, and utilities, 


| the crushing taxes, the tremendous 


(Continued from page 46) 


The reports of these men confirm 
the common knowledge that the 


| average number of buying factors 


in each industrial account is about 
three. A rough analysis of the data 
available indicates that if you allow 
nine calls a day, each of these sales- 
men has a chance to make one call 
a year on each of his prospects. 
This is confirmed by the testimony 
of sales analysts who tell us that 
the average salesman has only 
about 300 hours a year, that is 
about one hour a working day, in 
actual contact with his individual 
buying factors. When you take out 
his time in the office, in making re- 
ports, traveling and waiting in 
anterooms, he has left about one 
hour a working day during which 


| he actually can contact the men 


who control the placing of orders. 


increase in the public debt, making 
inflation inevitable, all tend, 
whether merely by coincidence or 
as a part of a gigantic, carefully 
conceived plan, to overthrow our 
cherished American institutions 
and ideals. The process has gone 
far. But it can be stopped, and 
quickly, by united action of those 
who still believe, not in the present 
bureaucracy, but in the republic 
of Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland 
and Theodore Roosevelt. If only 
the great majority, the people of 
plain common sense, can be aroused 
to the danger, we need have no fear 
of the result.” 

If, as publishers of American 
Business, we can do our bit toward 
arousing the great middle class of 
this country to the situation Mr. 
Morton pictures, we shall feel well 
repaid for all the dead cats that 
come our way. J.C. A. 


“Why Advertise Anyway? 


And, incidentally, that analysis of 
which I speak checks very closely 
with that figure when you reduce it 
down to the time per call. 

The test of a business’ attitude 
toward its sales promotion and ad- 
vertising is a matter of whether 
it is just running a business or 
building a business. It is like the 
motorman on a street car running 
past the would-be passengers. They 
haven’t done it so much in recent 
years, but I remember in the old 
days a motorman’s job seemed to 
be running a street car. That is the 
way some businesses are run. Those 
in charge are so busy running the 
business they have no time to build 
a business. I ask of management: 
Don’t make your advertising de- 
partment a stepchild department. 
Give it a break! 
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Horse Prices Run Away 


(Continued from page 29) 


class of livestock for the next few 
years. There is little if any likeli- 
hood of an overproduction for the 
next ten years, certainly not for the 
next six years, according to no less 
an authority than Wayne Dins- 
more, for many years secretary of 
the Horse and Mule Association of 
America. 

One of the difficulties facing a 
resumption of breeding which has 
been declining since the war years, 
when farmers were too busy grow- 
ing high-priced grain and cotton 
to bother with raising horses and 
mules, is the shortage of strong, 
vigorous stallions and jacks. There 
is likely to be a greater shortage of 
mules, because there is a big short- 
age of vigorous jacks to sire the 
mules the farmers need. It may even 
be necessary to import mammoth 
jacks from Spain.  — 

Authorities are advising farmers 
to breed every good mare available, 
as it is estimated that it will be 
necessary for 1,500,000 horse and 
mule colts to survive to yearling 
age to replace deaths of present 
work horses and mules, and provide 
for a slight increase in present 
horse and mule stocks. 

Many authorities believe that 
the greater use of horses and mules 
would be economically sound. They 
point out that no small part of the 
present surplus of many farm 


products is due to the release of 
farm lands for other crops that 
once were utilized for raising horse 
and mule feed. Including pasture 
lands, horses and mules require 
about four acres of land per head. 
If we could build back our horse 
and mule population to its former 
peak this would mean the profitable 
utilization of more than 40,000,000 
acres of land, most of which is now 
devoted to raising surplus crops 
of one kind or another. 

There is a shortage of race 
horses, polo ponies and hunters as 
well as of work horses and mules; 
the increase in the number of active 
racing plants, liberalization of 
betting laws in many states, inter- 
est in riding due to the popularity 
of dude ranches and riding acade- 
mies, the increase in polo as a 
sport—all have contributed to the 
shortage of horses. 

Harness requirements for work 
horses average approximately 
$8.00 a year ; because harness sales 
were retarded by the low purchas- 
ing power of farmers, the business 
has been poor until recently. Al- 
most all the harness now in use is 
in poor condition ; sales of harness 
such as 


and other accessories, 


horseshoes, collar pads, stable and 


‘barn equipment, should show ma- 


terial increases in the next few 
years. 


Trade Practices That Made 
Dr. West's a Leader 


(Continued from page 12) 


1. Exceptional quality. 

2. Intensive and effective adver- 
tising. 

3. Selling machinery to get real 
volume. 

4. Competitive 
which yield a profit. 


retail prices 


Many a product has one or even 
two of these factors in its favor. 
But because so many of them have 
no more than one or two may be 
the reason why Dr. West’s tooth 
paste, only six years young, is 
right now crowding the leader. 








TEAMWORK! 


@ Do you consider the importance of 
“Teamwork” when planning your 
Direct-By-Mail Campaign—or is your 
envelope just that necessary evil? 


@ Your envelope and enclosure should 
“pull together” —and will if the avail- 
able advertising space thereon is prop- 
erly utilized. 


@ Let us help you—our Art Staff will 
gladly advise the correct harmony 
(copy; illustration; color combination; 
grade and weight of paper)—which 
after all is said and done is the secret 
of “Teamwork.” . 

@ Illustrated sketch, samples and 


prices submitted upon request—there 
is no charge for this service. 


Stx Live Wires 
Nevada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 





sueessCOUPONs<=-- 


GAW-O’HARA Enxvevore Co. 
500 N. Sacramento, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Show me how to improve my present 
envelope. I am enclosing one which I am now using. 


Gives iv ivavous's oviteccnsatebeteseneeasean 
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STOCK PHOTOGRAPHS 





Coupon brings you big 
new spiral bound fifth 
edition of Underwood’s 
famous catalogue. 


Our new Catalogue contains over 
1000 reproductions—a cross- 
section of the Underwood Library 
of $10 stock advertising photo- 
graphs. Human Interest, Sports, 
Travel, Food, Drinking, Business, 
Boudoir, Scientific, Children, Por- 
trait, and Character subjects. We 
are always glad to submit an 
approval selection—no service 
charge, of course. 


But by far the most efficient way 
is for you to get the new, spiral 
bound Fifth Edition of our Cata- 
logue. The coupon will bring it to 
you—on approval if you like. Keep 
it at your elbow—refer to it as an 
idea book as well as a source of fine 
advertising material. And order 
by number. 


There is a charge of $5 for the 
book, but that amount is refunded 
with the very first stock photo- 
graph you buy. 


mail this coupon 


Gentlemen: (1) Send the Catalogue. On 
receipt of your invoice we shall remit $5, 
that amount to be refunded with our first 
order. 

(2) Send it on approval. We shall either 
remit $5—refundable as offered—or return 
the catalogue within 10 days 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 














| 250 West 55th St., New York 
237 East Ontario St., Chicago 
| 290 Rast Alexandrine, Detrelt 


UNDE 1 leeingiatay 
UNDERWOOD 








What the Well-Read 
Executive Is heading 


Lou Liggett’s Ups and Downs 
SAMUEL MERWIN has been 


accused of writing a “biased” biog- 
raphy in Rise and Fight Againe. 
(Albert & Charles Boni, Inc., 
$1.00.) It is doubtless true, for the 
friendship of Samuel Merwin and 
Louis K. Liggett began almost 
fifty years ago—and who could 
write other than a “biased” biog- 
raphy of a man he has known and 
admired for half a century? Be 
that as it may, Louis K. Liggett’s 
life story is dramatic and absorb- 
ing to the very last page of the 
book. 

Liggett was born in Detroit, 
Michigan, in 1875, of American- 
born parents of Dutch and Scotch 
ancestry. At the age of sixteen 
he had to leave school but that did 
not deter him from becoming one 
of the greatest merchandisers of 
his era. By the time he was seven- 
teen he had held a number of small 
jobs, such as running errands, 
dusting and sweeping out stores. 
Before he was eighteen he was a 
salesman for a dry goods store and 
at twenty-one he was married, had 
a home of his own, a pony cart and 
something like seven thousand dol- 
lars in the bank. In the winter of 
1897, he became a salesman for 
F. K. Stearns, the manufacturing 
druggist, with territory in Massa- 
chusetts. A separate company, 
Chester Kent and Company, had 
been formed to handle a proprie- 
tary tonic called “Vinol.” At 


twenty-three, Liggett emerged as, 


general manager at a salary of 
$3,500 a year. For three or four 
years he traveled over the entire 
country, visiting every city and 
town important enough to support 
a good drug store. He came to 
know thousands of druggists, many 





of whom he called by their first 
names and many of whom called 
him “Lou.” It was this immense 
asset of friendship which was later 
to become the corner stone of his 
career. 

His first efforts at organizing 
resulted in the “Vinol Club” which 
later became the Drug Merchants 
of America and then United Drug. 
At the time of the founding of 
United Drug and the beginning 
of the Rexall group of stores, Lig- 
gett was only twenty-seven. The 
fascinating details of the organi- 
zation and development of United 
Drug include the story of the “Dear 
Pardner” letters to druggists 
which ran for twenty years, law- 
suits, the development of the chain 
in Canada and in England, the pur- 
chasing of various manufacturing 
companies, the development of the 
one-cent sale and many other mat- 
ters. Perhaps, the most unusual 
incident of all is the story of his 
biggest enemy, J. B. Cobb, drop- 
ping his suit against: United Drug 
and insisting on paying all litiga- 
tion costs, his own and Liggett’s! 
Then there is the exciting story of 
the stock market fight in 1921, 
when Liggett lost his entire per- 
sonal fortune trying to keep up 
the market price of United Drug 
stock which was being sold short. 
When he was ready to step out, 
close friends and business associ- 
ates raised a $3,000,000 Rexall 
Loyalty Trust Fund, picked up 
most of his stock, and three years 
later Liggett had settled the whole 
trust fund indebtedness. 

The formation of Drug, Inc., and 
its collapse, and the return in 1933 
to solid foundation under the 
United Drug Company, form the 
concluding chapter. In June, 1933, 
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Nobody 
‘Reads Your 


Letters 




















... Without first receiving a defi- 
nite mental impression from the 
letterhead itself. 


Nahm Photogravure letterheads 
make favorable impressions in- 
stantaneously! 


They ‘‘click’’ because they im- 
pressively combine the appeal of 
notably beautiful design. . . 


...executed with the crisp dis- 
tinction which is possible only with 
fine Photogravure. 


KEENLY PRAISED BY 
LEADING LETTER AUTHORITIES 


Nahm Photogravure has yet to pro- 
duce a commonplace letterhead. 


Each design is conceived and cre- 
ated individually for your business 
...With the care devoted to a 
major advertising campaign. 


For it is our philosophy that a prop- 
erly planned letterhead has ines- 
timable advertising value. It gets 
respectful attention. It inspires 
confidence. It builds prestige. It 
is not forgotten. 


FREE PORTFOLIO 


Interested executives are invited 
to write us for a portfolio of sam- 
ples, selected with their business 
in mind. This portfolio is free. 
Send for it today—on your present 
letterhead, please. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 


(Responsible representatives for Nahm Photogravure 
Letterheads desired. Please state qualifications.) 











the “Dear Pardner” letters began | 
again and the first one written, the | 
“moratorium” letter, is reproduced | 
in full because it was upon this | 
letter that the building up of the | 


new business hinged. 


Higher Finance for the Layman | 
| 


THOSE who are at home in the | 
financial world will find this book | 
tremendously interesting ; those of | 


us who have a vague idea of what 


part the international money mar- | 
ket plays in the affairs of men will | 
¢ | 


be surprised to find how easy it is 
to understand the developments 
that have taken place in the last 
few years, when the job of explain- 
ing them is so clearly and simply 
done as in The International 
Money Markets. 
Inc., $5.00.) The authors, John T. 
Madden, dean of the School of 
Commerce of New York University, 
and Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance at the same school, are di- 
rector and research director re- 
spectively of the Institute of 
International Finance. Questions 
such as the following which are of 
interest to the average executive 
are explained so that the layman 
may understand: 

Can the Federal Reserve banks 
control inflation? 

Why did the gold standard col- 
lapse? 

Is there a shortage of gold? 

To what extent are British banks 
subject to governmental regula- 
tion? 

What is a managed currency? 


| How does it work? 


The book begins with a discus- 
sion .of gold and the role of the 
gold standard. It then describes the 
principal international money mar- 
kets of the world as well as the 
banking and currency systems on 
which they are based. A full de- 
scription of the movement of short- 
term funds between countries and 
the recent collapse of the interna- 
tional money market is included. 
An interesting feature of the book 
is a comparative analysis of all 


| the money markets of the world, 





(Prentice-Hall, | 


THAT'S ALL 
RIGHT... 
I'LL MAKE A 
RECORD OF 
IT LATER 


BETTER ENTER 
THAT CHARGE 
SO IT WONT BE 
OVERLOOKED 


BUT YOU 


WON'T! 


“T’ll make a record of that later,’ 
is fatal to business. You won't! 
It’s foolhardy to take chances with 
your profits. Make records on the 
spot with the Egry Tru-Pak. Know 
the complete details of every trans- 
action by means of private check- 
ing copies automatically filed under 
lock and key within the Tru-Pak 
itself, accessible only to you. Don’t 
let mistakes, carelessness, forget- 
fulness and temptation cut in on 
your profits. 


There is an Egry Tru-Pak Sys- 
tem designed specifically for your 
business. Simple. Easy to operate. 
Speedy. No red tape. No lost mo- 
tion. Get the facts. Don’t let an- 


other day go by without learnin 
about Egry protection and control. 
Use the coupon. It will bring the 
story of the Egry Tru-Pak and, if 
you wish, a demonstration in your 
own office. 





Sales Agencies in 
all principal cities 


EGRY 


TRU-PAK 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send complete information on the Egry 
Register System designed for my business. 






oe 
DT ee 
a 
Limited territory available for high type sales 

agents. Details on request. AB-6 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 


More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire. 


and 


A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 





Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 

General Manager 
THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1., 28 Av- 
enue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris and British Empire Build- 
ae Rockefeller Center, New 
ork. 














SCOREBOARDS 
for SALESMEN 






QUOTA BOARDS — 
Movable tapes pull across 
Board to show sales, 
quotas, etc. 


Keep rivalry keen 
Increase sales 
Send for new catalog 


ores! 


MAP MARKING DEVICES — 
Show Routes, Territories, Dealers, 
Customers, Prospects, etc. Sixteen 
standard colors, over thirty styles 
—sharp needle points. Any shape 
or style furnished. Send for color 
sheet. 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 


Room 308, Daniels Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















including the New York money 
market. This, it is said by the pub- 
lishers, is not available in similar 
form anywhere else. The currency 
and banking legislation, recently 
enacted both here and abroad, is 
described and analyzed from the 
standpoint of its effect on the 
financial markets. 


Human Nature in Industry 
PSYCHOLOGY ror Executives, 


which was originally published in 
1928, has been revised by its 
author, Elliott Dunlap Smith, who 
is professor of industrial relations 
at Yale University. (Harper and 
Brothers, $3.50.) It is a splendid 
volume to add to your shelf of 
books on executive development and 
training. Whether you have done 
extensive reading along psychologi- 
cal lines or are just beginning to 
study the problems of handling men 
in factory, office, or professional 
fields, you can study this book with 
profit. It is, of course, of especial 
value to industrial executives who 
are responsible for educational 
work with foremen and minor ex- 
ecutives. Educators, parents and 
all those who want light on self- 
management, will also find it valu- 


able and helpful. 


* 
For Men Who Sell Capital Goods 


PRACTICALLY all the books 
which have been published on mar- 
keting devote most of their pages 
to distribution of consumers’ goods 
and touch lightly on the subject of 
marketing durable or capital goods. 
Consequently, Marketing Indus- 
trial Equipment, by Bernard Les- 
ter (McGraw-Hill, $3.50), fills a 
long-felt need for practical infor- 


mation on the distribution of 


_ machinery, - equipment and engi- 


neering supplies from manufac- 
turer to user. The book begins with 
the growth and development of the 
industry; analyzes the character 
and extent of the industrial mar- 
ket; gives pointers on commercial 
research for product analysis, mar- 
ket analysis, and distribution 








analysis; analyzes the various 
methods of distribution such as 
resale outlets, selling direct, etc., 
and covers costs and selling ex- 
penses. Three chapters are devoted 
to sales organization, selecting and 
training salesmen, directing field 
sales activities, pricing products to 
be sold, the sales presentation, sales 
quotas, compensation of salesmen, 
installment selling, etc. A chapter 
on customer analysis shows how in- 
dustrials buy, how to analyze large 
purchasing companies, and how to 
plan and execute sales effort. It 
also covers specifications and the 
preparation of proposals. A chap- 
ter on sales promotion and a chap- 
ter considering cooperative efforts 
and future markets, round out this 
interesting book. 


Law for the Business Man 
BACK in 1921, Lincoln F. Schaub 


and Nathan Isaacs brought out a 
book entitled, The Law in Business 
Problems. In the fourteen years 
that have passed since then there 
have been so many changes that the 
new edition by Nathan Isaacs 
alone (Macmillan Company, $4.00) 
has had to be almost entirely re- 
written to bring it up to date. The 
author, who is professor of busi- 
ness law, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has kept the business man 
in mind throughout the book, in- 
cluding only such material on the 
law as is of interest and use to 
him. The first section covers licens- 
ing, price regulation, codes of fair 
practice, regulations concerning 
advertising, packaging and label- 
ing, etc. Following this is a study 
of contracts pertinent to the sale 
of real estate, patents and copy- 
rights, intangible interests, services 
such as insurance, contracts gov- 
erning construction, etc. Concrete 
examples are used in every case to 
illustrate the application of the 
legal principles ‘involved. In the 
appendix there is a list of subjects 
of interest to business on which 
there exists definite state and fed- 
eral legislation. 
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UCH has been said 
about the advantages 
of permanent exposi- 
tions to an industry 

as, for example, the Furniture 
Mart in Chicago. But there are 
those who blame these expositions 
for many of the woes of the furni- 
ture industry. The buyers come to 
market and what do they do? They 
spend most of their time chiseling— 
playing one manufacturer against 
another—getting an extra favor 
somewhere down the line. They get 
together and discuss their troubles 
with each other and soon become 
thoroughly price-minded. They 
usually end up by buying a lot of 
cheap furniture, on which neither 
they nor the manufacturer make 
any money. In the old days, when 
furniture was sold to the merchant 
by a salesman, he was more in- 
clined to buy a quality product. 


s 
No One Ever Wins a Strike! 


There is a saying that “lighted” 
factory windows breed strikes. 
Which simply means that when a 
plant gets busy and begins to work 
overtime, labor regards it as a 
strategic time to demand a larger 
share of the profits. That is not 
always so good for the sales depart- 
ment, whose carefully laid plans 
are likely to land on the rocks. The 
White Motor Company, of Cleve- 
land, found itself in just that 
predicament. So it took a full page 
in the Cleveland papers to remind 
people that “No One Ever Wins a 
War or a Strike.” 

“The victor of a war never wins 





the most important thing of all 
that can make for permanent peace 
—the friendship of the van- 
quished,” the advertisement stated. 

“No matter who wins, both lose 
when friendly relations are sacri- 
ficed and the tragedy is that the 
biggest loss is suffered by those 
least able to afford it. 

“The White Motor Company re- 
gards this as pertinent to its pres- 
ent labor situation because it values 
so highly the friendly relations it 
has always enjoyed with its work- 
ers and is primarily interested in 
re-establishing these cordial rela- 
tions on a permanent basis. 

“White has no thought of ‘win- 
ning’ or ‘losing’ in a controversy 
with its workers. It is only inter- 
ested in assuring permanently har- 
monious relations. Obviously, to 
‘win’ or to ‘lose’ is not the way to 
permanent peace. 

“We are taking this means of 
telling the people of Cleveland our 
attitude in the present situation 
because White’s past, present and 
future are so intimately woven into 
the fabric of Cleveland life. 

“We want the people of Cleve- 
land to know that White values its 
traditional, friendly relations with 
its workers above all its other 
assets. We realize that these rela- 
tions, once sacrified, cannot be re- 
built in a day. They have been 
thirty-five years in the building.” 


7 
The Art of Selling 


Tuomas J. Watson, president 
of International Business Machines 
Corporation, is not only one of this 





Let us Show You How to 


SAVE 
MONEY 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


while maintaining strict 
standards of Quality 


If you believe—as we do—that one 
proof is better than a thousand claims 
—we invite you to write in for our 
newest portfolio of modern Litho- 
graphed Letterheads—and our new 
1935 price list. A few moments after 
this material reaches you, you will 
understand why we have built a na- 
tion-wide business on Lithographed 
Letterheads and why a large percent 
of our sales is repeat business. 

You will be pleasantly surprised at our 
astonishingly Low Prices. You will enjoy 


looking over the attractive prestige build- 
ing designs in the portfolio. 


Write today—or merely pin this adverlise- 
ment to your regular business letterhead. 


UNIVERSAL 
LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare...Chicago 
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country’s great business leaders, 
but he rates as one of the ten best 
salesmen in America. Like many an- 
other hard-hitting salesman, he ac- 
quired the knack selling cash regis- 
ters for John H. Patterson back in 
the days when “nobody wanted a 
cash register.” As the following 
excerpt from a recent article indi- 
cates, Mr. Watson believes that 
while walking and talking are 
necessary to successful selling, 
thinking is even more important: 

“A man may be interested in 
whatever he undertakes, whether 
business or pleasure; he may read 
all the books ever published about 
the subject in which he is inter- 
ested ; but if he does not practice, 
PRACTICE, PRACTICE, he will 
never become expert at it. The 
same holds good in salesmanship ; 
proficiency can be gained in no 
other way. The man who does not 
put in enough hours every day of 
the week in the presence of pros- 
pects is cheating himself. Tell 


enough people about the merits of 
your product and you can become 
a successful salesman. When prac- 
ticing selling, use all of your 
talents. Put your personality into 
your efforts; never copy anybody ; 
BE YOURSELF. But keep your per- 
sonality behind your product, re- 
membering that the product is what 
you are selling and what you ex- 
pect your prospect to buy.” 


” 
Air-Conditioning as a Vocation 


A Dartnell investigator recently 
queried the Chicago booksellers to 
ascertain what type of business 
books were having the largest sale. 
Books on Diesel engines and air- 
conditioning won hands down. 
Young America sees in air-condi- 
tioning the same future that con- 
fronted radio and electric refrig- 
eration ten years ago, or horseless 
carriages thirty years ago. 

Which reminds us that Dart- 


nell’s next-door neighbor, the A. C. 
Nielson Company, whose surveys 
are used by national advertisers in 
the drug and food fields to check 
the effectiveness of their advertis- 
ing and selling efforts, have just 
broken ground for a modern air- 
conditioned building in the Rogers 
Park district of Chicago. Who 
knows, perhaps air-conditioning 
will be the new industry upon which 
the next period of business pros- 
perity will be built. However, there 
is still a lot of spade work to be 
done! 


* 
British Plants Again! 


A subscriber in Wyandotte, 
Michigan, writes: “We have care- 
fully clipped and filed the article 
in your May issue entitled ‘Branch 
Plants in England.’ It was very 
much to the point.” The thing that 
particularly interested this reader 
was Mr. Zoccola’s story about an 








Ssleeck THIN PAPERS 





REDUCE TYPING, POSTAGE AND FILING COSTS. 








THREE 
POPULAR LEADERS 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
100% RAG 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
100% RAG 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
25% RAG 





HE light, yet strong and durable character- 
istics found in Esleeck thin papers have prov- 
en advantageous to those who seek economy 
in typing, postage and filing requirements. The 
cost of branch office, foreign and air mail cor- 
respondence can be reduced to a minimum by 
utilizing Esleeck quality thin papers. Their thin- 
ness and strength permits the making of many 
clear carbon copies. Their lightness guarantees 
the maximum in postage saving and the mini- 
mum of filing space. 


SAMPLE FOLDERS SENT ON REQUEST 
* * 
ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Completely 
Rebuilt 





TYPEWRITERS—all standard makes | 


in portable and office models 





Duplicators 
Multigraphs 
Adding Machines Dictating Machines | 
Addressing Machines and other 


Mimeographs 


Office Machines 
at 25% to 50% 


Savings 


| 


Our rebuilt machines are completely dis- | 


mantled, all worn parts replaced, all sur- 
faces re-enameled and renickeled. Pruitt 
Rebuilt Office Machines look new, work 
new, and are guaranteed the same as new 
machines. 


We pay cash and freight for old machines 
or take them in trade. 


Send for free 80-page catalog of all office | 


equipment. 


Supplies, too, at a saving 


a 
INC | 


150 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
World’s Largest Rebuilders of Office 





Machines for 20 years 











American manufacturer of steel 
furniture who established a British 
plant in order to evade the high 
tariffs imposed by the National 


Government, and who is now doing | 


about one-third of the total trade | 


in Great Britain in that class. 

Our subscriber wanted to know 
where the plant was located in 
England. We do not know, but it 
is a safe guess that it is in the 
Lancashire district. 


e 
Worth Going After 


Another article in our May issue 
that got more than passing atten- 
tion was Roy Simpson’s analysis of 
the farm market in the light of 
present-day conditions. Among the 
nice things we heard about it was 
this comment from W. J. “Jerry” 
Byrnes, manager of publicity of the 
Chicago T'ribune. 

To the Editor: 

Mr. Simpson’s article in the May 
issue of AMERICAN BusInEss pre- 
sents a very interesting case for 
the sma]l town and rural market. 
Because of the volume of circula- 
tion of the Tribune delivered be- 
yond the Chicago metropolitan 
area, we have been watching devel- 


opments in the surrounding «rea, | 
and agree with Mr. Simpson that | 


there is much to be said in behalf 
of the farm market today. Unfor- 
tunately many large national ad- 
vertisers are still confining their 
efforts to metropolitan areas. We 
have noted a tendency in certain 
cases to add more salesmen and to 
reopen dealers. The movement as 
yet has not become general. Per- 
haps such articles as Mr. Simp- 
son’s will tend to broaden the senti- 
ment that the small town market is 
worth going after. 


@ 

The governor of Ohio is Martin 
L. Davey, of the family that made 
tree doctoring a profession ; never- 
theless a big dead tree stands in 
view of all visitors who enter the 
Ohio state house grounds by way 
of the McKinley monument en- 
trance! Better take a day off, 
Governor, and do your stuff. 





CREATE 
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NEW - INTERESTING - PRACTICAL 


Gits-Nife is a strong, well-made selling aid 
because it is so unique and useful that it is 
carried constantly. Attracts instant atten- 
tion and is a permanent, daily reminder of 
the giver. 

Gits-Nife is building good will for success- 
ful firms in many lines of business—creat- 
ing new sales with its brief message of firm 
or product imprinted on the attractive han- 
dle, tying old customers more closely by its 
practical evidence of appreciation, and ex- 
pressing clearly and constantly the desire 
to serve. 

1,700 firms have found practical uses for 
Gits-Nife in sales, collections, and other 
activities. Write today to learn how these 
companies are using it to profit and advan- 


‘9°. FREE OFFER 


To executives we will send a free sample of 
Gits-Nife to demonstrate its effectiveness as 
a sales tool. Write on company letterhead 
and please use your title. 


GITS BROS. MFG. CO. 


1845-62 S. Kilbourne Ave. CHICAGO 


A wstoners 
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Seaturing— 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
ood Food, Carefuily Prepared, 
and Rates from $2.50 Single 


In (leveland it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
In (Columbus it’s 
The NEIL HOUSE 
In Akron it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


In Toledo it’s 








In RMiowmi Deach it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 


DeWitt Operated Hotels are located 
in the heart of their respective cities 





1400 ROOMS 
with BATH, RADIO 


© Fle) 
from 


AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


ay | 


s ingl e 


- Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- . 
 sure,you'll find the Lincoln, 
one of Gotham’s largest and - 
iewest hotels, offers you’ 
erior accommodations for 





tou 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 


NEW YORK 








TRAVEL NOTES 


The NEW SECOR | ¢ 


Why Auto Camps Flourish 


THE Columbus Hotel Association 
has decided that, due to the high 
costs of banking, there will be a 
charge of ten cents on each and 
every check cashed by the hotels. 
And, of course, this makes a few 
more travelers decide that, due to 
the high costs of hotels, they will 
begin patronizing the auto camps. 
If it weren’t for the stupidity of 
hotel men, the auto camps would 


quickly disappear. 
* 
Where Hotels Slip 


IF WE remember correctly, it was 
the Sinton Hotel in Cincinnati that 
first tried out the brilliant idea of 
charging fifteen cents for telephone 
calls from rooms. The poor old 
Sinton ain’t what she used to be. 
The elevators rattle; there are big 
spots of stain and dirt on carpets 
in rooms; the room this writer oc- 
cupied had no lamp in the dresser 
fixture; the water faucet was 
cockeyed and loose; they charge a 
dime for Coca Cola in the grill; 
the doorman had on a dirty and 
unpressed uniform while we were 
there. We needed train information. 
The porter was A.W.O.L., and 


inquiry at the desk brought a curt 


statement to ask the porter. We 
dared the clerk to find the porter. 
Finally someone, evidently a per- 
son having a bit of pride left, 
called the Union Station and ob- 
tained the information needed, but 
only after the guest refused to be 
content with a rough guess as to 
departure time of a Chicago train. 

The Netherland Plaza Hotel 
was sold out of all but the top- 
priced rooms while we were in 
Cincinnati, and we suspect that the 
Netherland Plaza owes much of 
its success to the institution we’ve 
just been discussing. 


s 
Hotels Needn’t Show Their Age 


JUST to show that we are not 
old meanies with a special grudge 
against hotel folks, we feel duty 
bound to report a pleasant stay at 
the. Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas 
City recently ; the Muehlebach isn’t 
the newest hotel in town, but there’s 
nothing rag-tagged or bob-tailed 
about it as in other hotels we could 
mention of the same vintage. The 
property has been well kept up; 
the coffee shop serves excellent 
food, and it doesn’t close at sun- 
down (more or less) as some coffee 
shops do. We were delayed in 
checking out and held the room 
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until 9:00 p. m., but the cashier 
smilingly said it was all right. 


* 
It's Time to Plan Vacations 


WHERE are you going on your 
vacation this summer? If you like 
mountains, and lots of them, try 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
just north of Denver. Several 
Dartnell men spent their vacations 
there last summer and all agreed 
that it was a “swell spot.” If you 
like camping you will find the 
government administered camps in 
Estes Park ideal. They are not 
overrun with tourists like the 
camps in Yellowstone, and there is 
a restful quiet about them that is 
quite unusual. A trout stream flows 
through the park, passing one of 
the camps, making it possible for 
a good fisherman to pick up a mess 
of trout at almost any time. For 
those who prefer the comforts of 
hotel life, there are any number of 
excellent hotels with rates to suit 
any budget. From the east, U. S. 
30 is paved all the way, with the 
exception of a short stretch of 
gravel in Nebraska. You can aver- 
age five hundred miles a day with- 
out making a chore of it. If you 
want to drive hard, you can leave 
Chicago at sun-up, get to Grand 
Island, Nebraska, that night, where 
there is a first-class air-cooled 
hotel, and make Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, near the east entrance to the 
park the following night. The hotel 
at Fort Collins isn’t anything to 
write home about, but it is clean 
and comfortable. Don’t try to get 
up to the park after dark. While it 
looks short on the map, you have 
to go over winding, mountainous 
roads all the way. Not that it is 
dangerous, but you don’t want to 
miss the beauty of the drive. 


A Vacation Camp for 
Your Employees 


THIS year a number of companies, 
after three years of “Hoover” 
vacations, are planning to encour- 
age employees to get a good rest 
in preparation for a busy fall. One 


of our good subscribers, Swift and | * 


Company, here in Chicago, is ar- 
ranging with several camps to give 
Swift general office employees a 
special rate, in consideration of 
keeping the camp well filled during 
the season. They require a rate of 
$10.00 per week, including twenty- 
one meals ; children twelve to eight- 
een years, $5.00. One camp, for ex- 
ample, is located at Eagle Lake, 
Wisconsin, not far from Chicago. 
Possibly other subscribers might 
find a thought in what Swift and 
Company is doing. It puts a real 
vacation within reach of all. 


e 

Italy to Issue Travel Script 
WHEN you go to Italy this sum- 
mer—and if you have never been 
to the Italian Lakes you have 
missed a real thrill—be sure to in- 
quire about the new coupons which 





IS LIKE THAT AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 














the Italian government is issuing * L\VERYONE remembers you 


to protect American tourists 
against currency exchange fluctua- 
tions. The coupons will be issued 
in America through the Italian 
government tourist agency and 
through American tourist agencies 
as well. 

They will cover the tourist’s 
every expense of living and travel- 
ing in Italy, effecting 30 to 40 
per cent reduction in the expense 
of hotels, railroads, other means of 
transportation, and the like. 

For tourists who bring their own 
automobiles, the coupons will be 
valid for the purchase of gasoline 
at about 40 per cent off the present 
price, 65 cents a gallon. While the 
government stands to lose some of 
its present huge tax income from 
this source, it is hoped enough tour- 
ists will be brought to Italy to 
make up the deficiency. 

? 

“Believe It or Not’ 

FIGURES from the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission show that if a 
person train and 
traveled continuously night and 
day at an average speed of forty 
miles per hour it would take 2,100 
years for a fatal accident to occur 


boarded a 


to him. 


. gives you that pleasant 
little glow of realizing we’re glad 
to have you here, and want you 
to be comfortable. 


Beds are deep and very soft, rooms 
are bright and pleasantly fur- 
nished. 


The food at Hotel Cleveland is 
famous. Rare delicacies that re- 
mind you of France, or simple 
dishes prepared in the homelike 
way you enjoy them. 


In addition to being Cleveland’s 
most modern and comfortable ho- 
tel, this is also the most centrally 
located in the city. Hotel Cleve- 
land is only one step, via covered 
passage, from your train, and two 
steps from anywhere you'll want 
to go in the city. 





Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two 
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CLEVELAND 


Atvuchiai0e 
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An Advertising Opportunity! 


Here is a book that is really different. Tells how hundreds of men made 
their first $1,000 in their own business.’ Gives working information 
needed to start a similar business. Suggests unusual opportunities for 
starting in business according to capital available. It gives names, 
locations and full facts about every man. Valuable advertising section 
puts those considering oing into business, or desirous of making money 
in their spare time, in touch with sources of supply. Advertising rates 
upon application. 


What Others Have Done with $500 
Ideas That Require No Capital 
Raising Money for Charity 


Turning Spare Time into Money 
How to Start Your Own Business 
What You Can Do with $100 


To Be Published September 15—Price $2.25 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK and LONDON 
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In the Wake of 
the Decision 


(Continued from page 8) 


the administration has pledged. 

However disappointing or “re- 
actionary” the court’s decision 
may seem to those who have be- 
lieved in the New Deal doctrines, 
it boils down in the end to a solemn 
and highly salutary reminder that 
there must be fundamental stand- 
ards and principles which can be 
relied upon. It amounts to a warn- 
ing that government cannot act 
arbitrarily and irresponsibly in 
dealing with business, or imposing 
restrictions upon it. Authority 
over business must be exercised 
within limits that are definite and 
dependable, so that the business 
man may know in advance what the 
law requires of him. That is the 
real substance of the decision, and 
there is ultimately no other alterna- 
tive short of regulation by whims 
and hunches. 

It may very well be that the 
changes in social and economic 
conditions since the constitution 
was framed have made it advisable 
to amend or modify certain of its 
provisions. The Supreme Court, 
however, has not closed the door 
on that. It has merely pointed out 
in effect that it cannot be done by 
the means or methods adopted. The 
distinction of 1789 between intra- 
state and interstate commerce may 
require adjustment to an age of 
railroads, telephones, newspapers 
and radio, but it cannot be made 
in accordance with anybody’s pri- 
vate theories as to what “affects” 
interstate commerce. The next en- 
suing administration may have its 
own set of private theories, and the 
law may be subject to change every 
four years almost without notice. 

Stability and continuity in the 
fundamental law by which it is 
governed are absolutely indispen- 
sable to the welfare of business in 
the long run. In making this 
emphatic the Supreme Court has 
rendered a substantial service. 



































































AND NOW... 
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‘| A De LUXE PORTFOLIO MAGAZINE 


FOR THOSE WHO 
PRODUCE, CREATE 
AND USE PRINTED 
SALESMANSHIP 


A practical suggestion book 
useful in planning and pro- 
ducing catalogs, booklets, 
direct-mail campaigns, let- 
ters, dealer helps, store dis- 
plays, posters, packages and 


all forms of sales literature. 


Net paid A.B.C. distribution 
of 5,000 copies concentrated 
among important advertising 
printers, printing salesmen, 
agency production men, na- 
tional advertisers, publishers 


and mail-order houses. 


THE 
PRINTING 
ART 
QUARTERLY 


With which is combined “Printed Salesmanship” 














MR. PRESIDENT: 


Will you please pass this on 
to the interested executives 


in your company? 


| | S A L F S The Chicago Elevated Advertising Co. 


maintains a permanent force of 10 expe- 
rienced salesmen who cover retail outlets. These men take 
actual orders (over 100,000 yearly for Elevated Advertisers); 
place display material; broaden the market. The services of 
these men are available to ‘‘Elevated’’ advertisers without cost. 





[ A DV £ RT | S| N G Car Cards and Posters 


"** before an audience of 
1,485,000 Daily in Metropolitan Chicago, in Elevated, Motor 
Coach and Suburban trains. The cost is seven cents a thou- 
sand circulation. All or any part of the service may be used. 


"WINDOW DISPLAY...77329" 


hood Stores Display Service, Inc., Chicago’s old reliable 
window display organization, window space is obtained from 
your dealers and your displays installed. 





CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 
509 So. FRANKLIN STREET @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CAR CARDS AND POSTERS COVERING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 
. Suburba 
one CHICAGO RAPID ILLINOIS er 
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